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THE VAULTED CHAMBERS OF PETRA’S HIGH 
PLACES. 


BY REV. GEORGE L. ROBINSON, 
Professor in McCormick Theological Seminary. 


F THE several sanctuaries now known to exist at Petra—the 

ancient capital of the Nabatheans in Mt. Seir—four have what 
we have designated for want of a better name “ Once Roofed-in 
Chambers.” They are great cavities, hewn out of the mother 
rock for the most part, which were once vaulted with arches, the 
sockets of the latter being still traceable in the lateral walls of the 
ancient structures. _ 

For example, in connection with the “Citadel High Place,” 
discovered. by Messrs. Hoskins and Libbey, there is found a 
“Partially Roofed-in Cavity,” closely adjacent to the “ Grass 
Court,” and quite near to the entrance of the Sanctuary proper; 
the roof of which is, in part, still intact, being composed of nat- 
ural rock. (See Plan: a.) 

In like manner, leading off from the “ Large Grass Court” 
of the “ Southern Section” of the “ Triple High Place,” discov- 
ered by Mr. Forder,” there is a “ Once Roofed-in Chamber,” with 


_ niches in the rock walls for the arches which once supported the 


vaulted roof. (See Plan: 0b.) 

_ One of the principal features of the “ Turkmaniyeh High 
Place,” described by Domaszewski,’ is a “ Roofed-in Chamber,” 
cut deep into a great mass of projecting mountain rock, measur- 
ing 33x22 feet, having cuttings for the bases of four distinct 





1See Biblical World, Jan., 1908, pp. 15 and 17. 
2But described by Mr. Hoskins i in Biblical World, May 1906, pp. 
385-390. 
%See Brunnow, Die Provincia Arabia, p. 362. 
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arches which once spanned the cavity, and which probably sup- 
ported broad flat stones which rested upon them and formed the 
roof of the Vaulted Chamber. . In the center of this rock exca- 
vation as may be seen from the Plan (c), there is a deep rectan- 
gular cutting with a seat running about it on three sides, as in 
the Guest Chamber! near the entrance of Petra directly north of 
the Khazne or Treasury. Three steps 914 feet broad lead up to 
this lower rectangular court. ‘The leveled shelf: of rock. (4. feet 
broad) between the seat which bounds this court and the bound- 
ary walls seems to have formed an important part of the struc- 
ture, and may have been used as a place on which to recline. 

Of the “ Khubtha High Place,” discovered by the writer in 
May, 1907, one of the most conspicuous features is the “ Once 
Partly Roofed-in Chamber,” which is approached by 16 steps and 
a passageway 20 feet long, carved through the solid rock. (See 
Plan—d.) This chamber measures 25x20 feet, and bears the 
mark of having been at one time at least partially roofed over. 
As in the cases of the two just described the arches rested in 
sockets cut into the rock walls. 


These are the only ‘high places of all those which we a, 


studied and described which possess chambers of this character, 
though excavated pools, cooking-ovens, and chambers for sepul- 
chral purposes are frequent accompaniments of these sanctuaries.” 

Now the question naturally arises, for what purpose were 
these arched chambers? Were they an important part of the 
sanctuaries? And did the.people use them for both social and 
religious purposes? Certain hints toward the solution of these 
questions are furnished by the Old Testament. 


1. In J Samuel 9:22 we read: “ And Samuel took Saul and 


his servant and brought them into the guest-chamber, and made 
them sit in the chiefest place among them that were bidden, who 
were about thirty persons.” Here is clearly.an allusion to a hall, 
or guest chamber, in connection with a High Place (cf. vv. 19 
and 25), which was set apart for the express use of worshippers 
in the sacrificial feast, into which Samuel.received Saul as his 
guest. . 

2. In I Kings 12:31, we are told that Jeroboam, king of 
Israel, “made houses of high places, and made priests from among 
all the people that were not of the sons of Levi;” apparently in 
connection with the altars set up by him at Bethel and Dan (cf. 
vv. 29, 32). 





1Corresponding to “ No. 65” of Brunnow. 
2See Biblical World, January, 1908, pp. 8-21. 
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3. In J Kings 13:32 such sacrificial resorts are denounced by 
an unnamed prophet, who is quoted by a prophet of Bethel: 
“For the saying which he cried by the word of Jehovah against 
the altar in Bethel and against all the houses of the high places 
which are in the cit'es of Samaria, shall surely come to pass.” 

4. In JI Kings 17:29, 32 it is related how “ every nation” 
of those whom Sargon had transported from Assyria to Samaria 
to fill the places of those carried into captivity in 722 B. C., 
“ made gods of their own and put them in the high places which 
the Samaritans had made ” and “the priests of the high 
places sacrificed for them in the houses of the high places.” From 
this passage it is quite obvious that these “houses of the high 
places ” were the depositaries of the images of the people’s gods, 
and that they were used as places of sacrifice, most probably as 
places of sacrificial feasting. 


5. Again in JJ Kings 23:19, Josiah, King of Judah, is said 


_to have taken awaye#aill the houses also of the high places that 


were in the cities of Samaria, which the kings of Israel had made 
to provoke Jehovah to anger . . ., and did to them according 
to all the acts that he had done in Bethel.” 


' 6. In Ezekiel’s allegory of the “ Foundling Child ”-who be- 
came the faithless wife (Ch. 16), much additional light is thrown 
upon the religious practices at such shrines; which, according to 
the prophet’s description, eclipsed in sensuality and lewdness the 
practices of Samaria and even of Sodom: (a) ‘‘And it came 
to pass after all thy wickedness . . . that thou has built unto 
thee a vaulted place, and hast made unto thee a lofty place in 
every street. Thou hast built thy lofty place at the head of every 
way, and hast made thy beauty an abomination, and hast opened 
thy feet to every one that passed by and multiplied thy whore- 
dom ” (16:23-25). (b) “ How weak is thy, heart, saith the Lord 
Jehovah, seeing thou doest all these things, the work of an impu- 
dent harlot; in that thou buildest thy vaulted place at the head 
of every way and makest thy lofty place in every street” (16: 
30,31). (¢) “And I will judge thee as women that break wed- 
lock and shed blood are judged; and I will bring upon thee the 
blood of wrath and jealousy. I will also give thee into their 
hand, and they shall throw down thy vaulted place, and break 
down thy lofty places.” (16:38, 39). 

Ezekiel’s picture is of course an allegory; but the language 
used in his description of Judah as an unfaithful wife, guilty of 
the most horrible whoredoms, is obviously drawn from the actual 
practices of his time. The word in Hebrew translated “ vaulted 
place” is gabh, which means anything convex or covered. It 
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seems to convey the idea ‘of an arched hall, or ‘brothel house 
for literal prostitution in connection with the illegitimate worship 
of Jehovah on high places. This is in keeping with the prophet’s 
repeated statements that Judah in her latter days outdid Samaria 
and even Sodom in wickedness (vv. 46-52). Judah’s worship 
at high places unquestionably was rotten; and her “ lewdness ” 
was literal unchastity (vv. 43-45). She even decked her high 
places with rugs of divers colors. and played the harlot upon 
them ; and made “ male images:””—a possible -allusion to “ phallic 
worship ’’’ (vv. 16, 17). Among the earliest forms of ‘worship 
of the human race which can be traced is the custom of sacred 
prostitution in the name of religion! Accordingly, at Petra, 
these “ Roofed-in Chambers ” were probably: intended and actu- 


ally used for feasting and prostitution, as well as a depositary 
of idols. 





Books on Cuina.—The flood of books on the missionary 
“work in China shows how effective the work has been in that 
country in modifying and molding society and really changing the 
old into the new, thus making a new world to the west of that 
which we ourselves have been occupying, 


Tue Sttver Map.—A medal given by the American Numis- 
matic Society of New York is a copy of the “ silver map” in the 
-British Museum. This “ Map of the World” was made shortly 
after Drake’s return from his voyage around the world in 1580 
or forty years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. The 
silver map antedates the map of Hondius fifteen years. It rep- 
resents ‘the prevailing ideas of the geography of the world one 
hundred years after the discovery of America. 


‘ASIATIC Musrums.—An article by Prof. Bashford Dean, of 
Columbia University, was published i in Popular Science Monthly, 
December, 1907. Collections in Japan were referred to by Prof. 
‘Morse years ago. Little. interest is taken, in China, The best 
“museum is at Hong Kong, though one will soon be opened at 
Pekin. The museum and library at Singapore j js.a new and fine 
building, as.is the one at. Colombo. That .at Madras represents 
‘gachentyony and art, especially prehistoric art such as pottery. The 
“plates” in the Monthly represent, these. The museym at Lahore 
is foremost for the study of art. The cuts Tepresent these. One 
‘Shows’ bacterian sculpture, another ‘metal work, much of which 
is from family treasures. The museum here’ iS | an imposing build- 
‘ing and quite modern i in style. | oe 


oak 





“IC f. Dr/H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant; 1896, p. 229, 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


ERSONS interested in Egypt, ancient or modern, will read 

with much pleasure the following account of the work of 

the Egypt Exploration Fund for the year, prepared by Miss Grace 

I. Gay, American Secretary of the Fund, from advance copies of 
the official reports of the officers: 

* Durng the past season of 1906-7 we have had our usual ex- 
peditions to Egypt. Dr. Naville has continued and completed his 
long and arduous labors at Deir-el-Bahari; Mr. N. de G. Davies 
has continued his work: in surveying the tombs at Tel-el-Amarna, 
and Dr. Crenfell and Dr. Hunt have brought their task at Behnesa 
to an end. After an association extending over so many years,. 
one can scarcely realize that the work at Deir-el-Bahari has come 
to a termination. It has been a stupendous task, but it is one 
with which the name of the Egypt Exploration Fund will in the 
future forever be associated. The completion of the clearing of 
this site is due to the munificent donation of $5,000 from Mr. 
W. M. Laffan of New York, which:was announced in the report 
of last year. The work at Behnesa also has been completed, and 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt are of opinion that they have thor- 
oughly explored that district, and that what may be still left, if 
anything, need not further engage the attention of our Society.” 

Dr. Grenfell’s report contains much that is, of interest to the 


' general reader: 


_“ With the able assistance of Mr. A. M. Blackman; who, I 
am glad to say, has now joined the excavations of the Egyptian 
government in Nubia under Dr. Reisner, Dr. Hunt and I. were 
able without difficulty to complete the clearance of the few remain- 
ing mounds which cantain Greek papyri. These nearly all belonged 
to the fifth or sixth century, ‘and several of them were not spe- 
cially productive. . In oné mound, however, which for the.most 
part had been dug in the. preceding season, we made a good find 
of literary. fragments, belonging to the library largely composed 
of Greek lyric poets—Sappho, Bacchylides, Cercidas, and others— 
of whom I spoke’ last’ year. The bulk and value of ‘that find are 
substantially increased by the new additions, but thé “task of 'sort- 
ing and combining the enormous number of pieces whicti% compose 


tt is rendered more formidable than’ ever, and sonie time necessa- 
ily must lapse before we are in a ‘position to’ ‘publish’ Any of 


the’ more’ impértant texts. °~ 
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“ Part V of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri is now being printed and 
will be published during December. Besides the Pindar and the 
historian, it contains three other texts—the velum fragment of 
an uncanonical gospel, which also will be issued in a cheap edition 
uniform with the “ Sayings of Jesus ;” a papyrus containing about 
half the “ Symposium ” of Plato; and another containing consid- 
erable portions of the “ Panegyricus ” of Isocrates. The text of 
the last named is not very good; but that of the Plato, though 
written by a rather careless scribe, is decidedly interesting—firstly, 
on account of its electic character, since it does not show a de- 
cided affinity with any of the existing Mss. of Plato against the 
others ; secondly, because it confirms a certain number of conjec- 
tures, although as usual the papyrus proves the antiquity of many 
readings which modern criticism rejects or suspects. 


“The Gospel fragment gives an account of a conversation on 
the nature of purity between our Lord and a Pharisee, which is 
supposed to take place in the temple at Jerusalem. It does not 
possess the antiquity or the importance of the “ Sayings of Jesus,” 
_and is probably to be regarded as an elaboration of Matthew xv. 

1-20, composed between 150 and 200 A. D. But the author is 
more successful than many writers of apochryphal gospels in 
catching something of the genuine ring, and the fragment in any 
case is an interesting and valuable addition to the scanty remnant 
of the numerous uncanonical traditions concerning Christ’s teach- 
ing, which were current in many Christian communities, espe- 
cially in Egypt, during the third and fourth centuries. 


“The central idea of poem of Pindar is the virtue of content- 
ment with a simple life like than of the Ceans in their rocky 
island, illustrated by the stories of Melampus, who refused to 
leave his home at Pylos to rule at Argos, and the local hero 
Euxantius, who would not forsake Ceos to share in the kingdom 
of Minos in Crete. The passage runs as follows (the personified 
island of Ceos is speaking) : 


“ Verily, though I live on a rock I am known for prowess in 
Hellenic contests, and known for some display of the Muse’s art; 
verily, too, my acres bear a measure of Bacchus’ life-giving cure 
in extremity. I have not horses nor share in the pasturage of 
kine; but neither would Melampus leave his fatherland to lord 
it in Argos, nor lay aside his gift of divination. Hail, hail, O 
Pzan! .The city and comrades of a man’s home and his kinsmen 
are dear, and bring contentment. In happiness remote from fool- 
ish men I praise the words of Lord Euxantius, who, when his 
‘fellows were eager, refused to rule or to take the seventh share 
of a hundred cities along with the sons of Pasiphz ; and he spake 
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to them his prophecy: “I fear war with Zeus, I fear the crashing 
Shaker of Earth. With thunderbolt and trident sent they once 
the land and its whole host to the depths of Tartarus, but left 
my mother and all her well-fenced house. Then shall I, in pursuit 
of wealth and thrusting aside into utter neglect the decree of the 
blessed ones for our country, have elsewhere a great possession? 
How could this be quite secure for me? Dwell not, my heart, 
on the cypress-grove, dwell not on the pastures of Ida! To me 
little is given, a mere shrub of oak, but I have no lot in trouble 
or strife.” ’ 

“A detailed examination of the work of the historian in its 
relation to the other evidence for the period with which the papy- 
rus deals, 396-395 B. C., has caused us to form a still higher opin- 
ion of the value and importance of the discovery, and made us 
more disposed to identify the author with the celebrated fourth 
century B. C. historian-Theopompus. To summarize briefly the 


‘chief characteristics of our author, we have in this papyrus an 


elaborate and detailed work of a writer who shows himself 
equally well informed whether dealing with events in Greece, the 
campaigns of Agesilaus in Asia, or the naval war. In the ar- 
rangemest of his material he has adopted an annalistic method, 
evidently imitated from Thucydides. Hence there are abrupt 
transitions to and from different parts of the world. On the 
other hand he is extremely fond of digressions, whether excur- 
sions into earlier history—e. g., the rise of Theban prosperity in 
the forty years preceding 395, or general descriptions which serve 
to illustrate the background of the events which he is recording 
—e. g., a most valuable sketch of the constitution of Boeotia. With 
regard to the scope of his work, it is clear that it included, besides 
the events of 396 and 395, the history of the seven years between 
396 and the close of the Peloponnesian War, the year 403-2 being 
taken by him as marking a kind of epoch. 

“The most important of the new classical texts consists of 
the fragments of the lost “ Hypsipyle” of Euripides. These are 
scattered rather widely over the play, whith contained more than 
1,700 lines. The identification is made certain by two coincidences 
with extant quotations from the play, and the remains agree 
closely with the story of Hypsipyle as given, for instance, by 
Apollodorus, 

“ Besides the Euripides, there is another long literary papyrus, 
containing a commentary on Thucydides, Book II, apparently 
written in the first century, but of which we have not yet deter- 
mined the authorship. Among the shorter classical pieces I may 
mention part of a speech of a Philo-Macedonian orator directed 
against Demosthenes, and of an unknown comedy, perhaps by 
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Ménander, while extant authors ate represented by pieces of 
Sophocles’ “ Antigone,’ Euripides’ ‘ ‘Hecuba,’ Appolonius’ Rho- 
dius! ‘Thucydides, Plato; Demosthénes, and ‘the “ Cataline” of 
Sallust.. In the’ theological section, besides several early biblical 
’ fragments, there are portions ‘of the lost Greek original of the 
“Acts of Peter,’ which’ is‘ extant only in Latin, and of an un- 
known version of the ‘ Acts of John.’ This recounts an attempt 
‘to prevent the apostle from crossing a bridge, the miraculous dis- 
appearance of the obstructor; and the subsequent prayer offered 
up by St. John. Among the non-literary papyri are several im- 
portant official documents of the third and fourth centuries.” 

M. Manville’s report is quite as interesting. In part he says: 
“The campaign of last winter at Deir-el-Bahari has entirely com- 
pleted the work on that spot, which had begun in February, 1893, 

; when the Fund sent me out to dig in the temple which had been 
partly uncovered by Mariette. I readily admit that on the day 
when I ‘set to work the first gang of eighty-five workmen I had 
no idea of the size which the work would assume, nor of the 
‘considerable é€xpense which it would entail. Therefore I feel | i 
bound today to thank heartily the Committee for having gone 
on to the end, -and for having entrusted me with the direction 
of these excavations. I also express my gratitude to my numer- iy 
ous fellow workers, without whose valuable and devoted assist- 
ance it would have been impossible for me to accomplish that long 
arm sometimes arduous task: 

“T believe I can safely appeal to those who have seen Deir-el- 
‘Bahari in its present state to testify that the money has not been 
spent in’vain, and that the final result is worthy of the labor and 
expense it has cost. Deir-el-Bahari is now completely cleared. 
It is one of the most interesting sites in the area of ancient Thebes, 
arid one of the chief attractions for the numerous travelers who 
visit the ruins of the capital of the Pharaohs. ' 

“Tn the temple of Queen Hatshepsu, the ‘most mportant dis- 
‘coveties have been the gréat altdr—the first'known in Egypt at 
that tirfie—atid what we called the’ birth-terrace, the inscription 
of which, unfortunatély very fitch eraséd,’ ‘gives’us the legend of 
the divine nativity of the queen, and thé description of her edu- 
cation and her coronation as associate to hér father. ~In the lower 
part we found the unique representation of the tranSportation of 
a ‘two Obélisks’ erected at Karnak, ‘one of which 4s ‘still’ in situ. 
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‘monuments discovered in that téfiple.’’ The tot ensemble of the 

edifice ‘showed the peculiar terraced: style adopted by the architect 

Sénmut ;'it was then believed’ toi bé the'otily specimen of thet style 
4 “to’ whihia foreign origin ‘Has soinétimes’ beeti attributed. - 
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“ This idea was proved to be erroneous by the finding of the 
second temple, a thousand years earlier than the construction of 
the queen, and éven’more' peculiar in its style. ‘The funerary tem- 
ple of Mentuhetep II is one of the most important discoveries 
made lately in Egypt. It is much ruined, but it is the most ancient 
temple which we possess at Thebes, and it has revealed to us the - 
art of the XIth Dynasty—an art hardly known before,and of 
which numerous specimens are now in various collections, This 
temple presents some. startling.and unexpected features—the huge 
basement in the middle of the platform which is supposed to have 
supported a pyramid, the subterranean sanctuary, the columned 
hall at the end. Altogether it is a building in a style which is 
new for us, and which :raises several questions, which have mot 
yet been solved completely. . 

“We have now the concession of a most important and inter- 
esting site—Abydos. Several explorers after Mariette have 
worked there, but a great deal remains to be done. « It is a field 
of research which extends from-the first dynasties to the Ptole- 
maic times. For instance, the part of.the site which contains the 
so-called royal tombs has not yet been excavated completely, and 
the remarkable monument called the Osireion has been only par- 
tially cleared. The work may occupy several seasons, but its 
results certanly will be worth the time and the money, and I have 
no doubt that if the. Fund undertakes it the subscribers, after a 
few. years, will look at Abydos with the same pleasure as they 
feel now at the sight of Deir-el-Bahari. . And we may be certain, 
from the success that attended last year’s excavations at Abydos 
by Professor Garstang for, the University of Liyerpool, that this 
inexhaustible necropolis will. still yield a.supply of interesting 
and important smaller antiquities; we.may, indeed, reasonably 
hope for more relics of the time of the earliest dynasties.” 





OcEANIC:, LANGUAGES.—Dr. -D. Macdonald, who has written 
much on Polynesian languages, is about to publish a book entitled 
“The Oceanic, Languages.” The grammatical construction, vo- 
cabulary, and origin, make up .its contents. : It is to be a compan- 
ion to Tregar’s “ Maori Polynesian Dictionary.” ‘To it is prefixed 
a comparative grammar of the Malayan and Polynesian dialects. 
"The author-thinks they are of Arabian origin and are Semitic in 
character. He bases his theory on the identities of the Polyne- 
sian tongues, and undertakes to show that.the Oceanic languages 
have tri-literal stems and’ employ common Semitic prefixes with 
Semitic meanings. A writer in Nation says: “ The facts do not 
sustain the hypothesis. -The Polynesian tongues are polysyllabic 
but not tri-literal in the Semitic sense. 











HILPRECHT’S RECENT RESEARCHES. 
A Discussion. 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has arisen about the discoveries 
which Professor Hilprecht claims to have made at Nippur 
and vicinity. The members of the Oriental Society, to which he 
belongs and which is one of the most learned societies in the 
world, and the friends of Professor Hilprecht have taken the dis- 
coveries at their full value, and there is no discount made in 
reference to the facts. With others the reports are regarded as 
unreliable and exaggerated. Professor R. W. Rogers, Ph. D., 
LL. D., has an article in the Sunday School Times, the substance 
of which is given below. On the other hand, however, the Ori- 
ental Society has published at length a recent report which would 
invalidate nearly all Prof. Hilprecht has written, and throw doubt 
upon nearly all the reports he has made and which have been 
published. The most interesting part of the discussion is that 
Prof. Rogers seems to endorse the speculations of Plato in ref- 
erence to immense periods of time. Professor Rogers says: 

“ Few institutions in America have a nobler record of original 
research into the secrets of nature and the secrets of the past 
than the University of Pennsylvania. Today I am reminded afresh 
of the University’s contribution to the historical sciences as I turn 
over the learned pages of a new book on the ‘ Mathematical, 
Metrological, and Chronological Tablets from the Temple Library 
of Nippur,’ edited by Hermann Volrath Hilprecht, Ph. D., D. D., 
whose honor it is to occupy the Clark Research Professorship of 
Assyriology in the University. No other university the world 
over has a professorship entirely devoted to research in this great 
field. The chair has richly justified its existence and is likely yet 
more to increase in influence and results. The volume mentioned 
’ is the first part of Volume XX of the publications of the Baby- 
lonian: Expedition of the University. Professor Hilprecht, in the 
preface of this part, announces that Volume XIX, part I, con- 
taining ‘ Model Texts and Exercises from the Temple School of 
Nippur,’ is in press. ; 

“In the volume under consideration Professor Hilprecht has 
presented thirty pages of autographs of old Babylonian docu- 
ments, and fifteen plates of phototype illustrations of these same ~ 
texts. _The phototypes are superbly executed; they are in con- 
siderable part distinctly legible. Hilprecht’s autographs, it need 
only be said, are done in his own incomparable style. He has 
reproduced the tablets in the exact size of the originals, copying 
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not only every sign, but also every blur, or crack, or spot, or un- 
evenness. It.is a tour de force. The documents themselves are 
of appealing interest, and in Hilprecht’s skillful hands they have 
gained and not lost in interest. I have read the introduction and 
have fallen under its spell. If I reproduce here some observations 
taken from it and some reflections occasioned by them, the reader 
will have the opportunity of trying for himself their interest. 

“There are some things in this great world which make a 
more appealing claim upon my interest than the noble science of 
mathematics, yet am I both interested and amazed at this display 
of ancient mathematics which Hilprecht has published here. Here, 
to start.at the beginning, are some multiplication tables which 
were written in the neighborhood of 1700 B. C. 

“He has found a number of multiplication tables in which 
every number multiplied is either a divisor or a quotient of 12,- 
960,000. And now, dear reader, prepare to be astonished. And 
as the introduction to this thy astonishment, let me quote Hil- 
precht ; 

“The question arises, what is the meaning of all this? What 
in particular is the meaning of the number 12,960,000 (60* or 
7). which underlies all the mathematical tests here treated ? 

. . The answer, as it seems to me, is partly given by Plato 
in his ‘ Republic,’ Book VIII, 546, B-D, which contains the fa- 
mous “ Number of Plato,” “notoriously the most difficult pas- 
sage in his writings.” ’ Here is some fun for the classical schol- 
ars. Plato’s geometrical number, which he calls the ‘ “lord of 
better and worse births,” is the arithmetical expression of a great 
law controlling the universe.’ 

“ Hilprecht- goes on to speak.of the Babylonian ideas of the 
relationship existing between heaven and earth, according to which 
the same powers and principles . . . which rule in the world 
at large, the macrocosm, are valid in the life of man, the micro- 
cosm.’ ‘The number 12,960,000 governs the universe, for 12,- 
960,000 days . . . ate equal to 36,000 years, which forms a 
Babylonian cycle, or constitute an zon in the life of the universe. 
As man is controlled by the same mathematical laws as the uni- 
verse, of which he forms a part or fraction, the same number 
12,960,000, or one of its fractions (expressed by its divisors) 
must control the life of man. Now we know, from another pas- 
sage of the “ Republic” (Book X, 615 B), that Plato reckoned 
the duration of life as 100 years, or 100x360—360 days. - 
Hence it follows that a day in the life of man corresponds to a’ 
year in the life of the universe. In other words; the duration of” 
a-human lifetime forms the 360th part of an zon of the universe 
(or the 360th degree of a corresponding circle).’ It seems to me 
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that Hilprecht, with the assistance of Professor Crawley in math- 
ematics and Professor Lamberton in the Greek of Plato, has made 
out the case, and shed most welcome light upon the great philoso- 
pher. ; 

“The remainder of the mathematical and metrological tests 
are somewhat tamer, but it is rather surprising to find that these 
ancient tests prove ‘ that in the middle. of the second pre-Christian 
millenium the Babylonians were able to determine the contents 
or volume of a certain vessel, called adapu, from its three di- 
mensions.’” | ; a 





IcELanp.—L..P. Gratacap, a former contributor to THE 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, now connected with the American Mu- 
seum, New York, has an’ article entitled “ A Trip Around Ice-. 
land” in ‘a recent number of Popular Science. He says there 
are two museums in Reykjavik, one on natural history, the other 
on ‘antiquities, such as old vestments, church printings; buckles, 
girdles of brass, silver and gold, carved boxes, swords, poigniers, 
stone vessels and mortars, and antique lamps. There are cairns 
in Iceland which are shown in the illustrations. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WALES.—The University of 
Liverpool is making arrangements for the systematic survey and 
excavation of Wales under the direction of such eminent scholars 
as Dr. Arthur J. Evans and Sir John Rhys. They expect to re- 
ceive valuable aid from the University of Wales, the Cambrian 
Archeological Association, and.country societies. The actual op- 
erations will be conducted by Profs. Robert C. Bosanquet, P. E. 
Newberry, and F. J. Haverfield of Oxford. The expectation is 
that the exploration wilt throw light upon the pre-Celtic inhabi- 
tants, and the relation of the Silures to the Roman invaders. 


CHINESE Curios as Sporis oF War.—William E. Curtis has. 
described the various articles which were secured by Mrs. Conger 
at the time that the soldiers entered‘the palace of the emperor at 
Peking, China, during the siege. Mrs. -Conger was able to secure 
them and to bring them into this country.without the payment 
of duty. Among the articles are many pieces of carved ivory 
and nearly a hundred pieces of jade, several of carved rock crys- 
tal and agate, thirty lacquered boxes and trays, an antique gould 
watch encrusted with diamonds and pearls, fans, slippers, mirrors 
and scrolls, fourteen rolls of gold brocade made for the imperial 
household, mandarins’ robes, and women’s garments. Mr. and 
Mrs. Conger went through a terrible ordeal, suffered hardships, 
fatigue, horrors, and financial loss. Mr. Conger served the coun- 
try with great ability and was useful and influential while in office. 
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WO communications from Mr. R. H.- Mathews, which ap- 

peared in the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, entitled respective- 

ly “ Sociology of Australian Tribes,” and “Totemic System in 
Australia,” have attracted my attention. 

In making this communication I shall endeavor to show that 
the inferences which Mr. Mathews has drawn from his investi- 
gations are erroneous in some most important points. 

At page 81 Mr. Mathews says: “It has now fallen to my lot 
to be the first writer to report that exogamy has no existence in 
any of the Australian tribes which have been studied by me.” 

He then describes the rules of marriage and descent in three 
groups of tribes—namely: the Kurnu and the Kamilaroi in New 
South Wales and the tribes in Western Victoria. After referring 
to the system of marriage and the rules that govern it in the 
Kurnu tribe, Mr. Mathews says (p. 85): “ The above statements 
disclose the fact that the men of the section Murruri, taken in 
the aggregate, can marry into any of the whole four sections of 
women, noted in Table I.” 

Under the head of the Kamilaroi Tribes, Mr. Mathews tabu- 
lates the well known names of the subclasses, or sections, as he 
terms them—Ipai, Kumbo, Murri, and Kubbi, with their feminine 
forms. These were first reported by the Rev. W. Ridley in the 
“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute of'Great Britain and 
Ireland ” in the year 1873 (Vol. 2, p. 263.) In the years 1880-2 
I worked out these subclasses, and the totems attached to them, 
as they occurred in the tribes of the Gwyder River valley, with 
the aid of my valued correspondent, Mr. Cyrus E. Doyle. I 
had long suspected that the four subclasses of the Kamilaroi and 
_ Similar tribes must have arisen from the segmentation of two 
original classes. Through the careful inquiries of Mr. Doyle we 
discovered the two class names “ Dilbi” and “ Kupathin,” by the 
segmentation of which the four sub-classes were formed. 

These particulars will be found on reference to the “ Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute” of May, 1883. I note that Mr. 
Mathews now gives these class names, termed by him “ phratries,” 
as “ Dilbhai” and “ Kuppathin.” 

The Table II given by Mr. Mathews at page 86 shows pre- 
cisely the old rule of marriage and descent which I described 


twenty-four years ago, but he adds that Murri of a certain lin- 
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eage can marry a Matha or a Kubbitha, and Kubbi has marital 
rights over the same two women. ‘This passage concludes as 
follows: “ The foregoing statements prove beyond question that 
there cannot be any exogamy in the Kamilaroi community.” 

This is a wide statement. The Kamilaroi “ community,” as 
Mr. Mathews terms it, consisted of tribes which extended for 
some three hundred miles to west of north and the south of east, 
with a width of some hundred miles in places.. The organization 
of these tribes extends into Queensland, but these tribes speak 
a different language and therefore are not Kamilaroi. It would 
have been satisfactory if Mr. Mathews had told us how many of 
the Kamilaroi tribes he investigated, which they were, and when. 

Mr. Mathews adds to this section: “The same complete ab- 
sence of exogamy is found among the tribes known as the Wirad- 
juri, Neumba, Wongaibon, Wailwan, Barkinjie, and others in 
New South Wales.” I shall deal with this statement later on. 

Mr. Mathews’ heading of “ Tribes of Western Victoria” is 
rather misleading, as there were a large number of people living 
on the left bank of the Murray, from Swan Hill to the South 
Australian border, who were akin to the Darling River tribes 
and not to those which. Mr. Mathews describes. 

_Mr. Mathews gives tables of marriage and the descent of 
many offspring, showing that at the present time these rules differ 
materially from those which I found in force when I made my 
investigations nearly twenty-five years ago, and at page 87, refer- 
ring to Table III, he says: “ It is needless to add that these facts 
altogether disprove the existence of exogamy in Victorian tribes.” 

This surprising statement is likely to mislead the reader, be- 
cause the larger part of Victoria was occupied by other tribes, 
of which Mr. Mathews takes no notice, and which were: (a) 
Tribes having an organization like that of the Barkinji tribes of 
the Darling River, with descent in the female line (Native Tribes,* 
50-99) ; (b) those organized in two classes with descent in 
the male line (Native Tribes, pp. 70-73); (c) the Kurnai of 
Gippsland, who differed essentially in many points from all other 
tribes (Native Tribes, pp. 73-252). 

Mr. Mathews summarizes his conclusions on the tribes of 
Western Victoria in his second communication (page 145), as fol- 
lows: “ The men of a phratry may marry the women of the oppo- 
site one, according to their pedigree. These facts are tantamount 
to the statement that the aggregate of men in the one phratry can 
marry all the women of the tribe.” 





*The words “ Native Tribes ” will be used for “Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia.” 
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Before dealing with these statements I must give some consid- 
eration to three others, which I think cast a sidelight upon the 
position Mr. Mathews has assumed. 

The first is at page 85, where, in speaking of the Kurnu rules 
of marriage, he gives an instance of what he calls a “ normal or 
direct rule ” of marriage, where “a brother’s daughter’s son mates 
with a sister’s daughter’s daughter.” This is the rule of marriage 
which I have recorded in my “ Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia,” for instance at page 177, where I describe the Dieri mar- 
riage rule of the “ noa” relationship. 

Mr. Mathews then gives another instance, which may be stated 
as follows: “A brother’s daughter’s son mates with a sister’s 
son’s daughter,” and he goes on to say (page 85): “In, the 
former case a Murruri man marries a woman of the opposite 
phratry, but in the latter case he takes a wife from his own 
phratry, which exhibits the fallacy of all the old school theories 
respecting exogamy among the Australian tribes.” 

At page 88 Mr. .Mathews gives two rules of marriage as being 
observed—the one, for instance; by which a Murri man may 
marry a Butha woman, who is destribed as the “tabular wife,” 
the other by which he can marry Ipatha. The former is the old 
time rule, and is the result of the exogamous character of the 
segmentation of the tribe into two divisions and then into four. 
This is described in my “ Native Tribes of South-East Australia,” 
pp. 199-202. 

Although Mr. Mathews refers to my work, he overlooks what 
I say at page 207, as to the saying of the Kamilaroi of the Gwydir 
River, that “a Dilbi could not marry a Dilbi, nor a Kupathin 
marry a Kupathin.” This contradicts Mr. Mathew’s statement, 
so far as the past is concerned, that “the men of any and every 
given section, taken collectively, can marry into the whole four 
sections of women set down in Table II.” 

Mr. Mathews also mentions two rules of marriage in the tribes 
of Western Victoria, one which he says is the “ normal or tab- 
ular ” custom, and the other “ the irregular custom of a Gamutch 
marrying a Gamutch-gurk.” This, I think, gives away Mr. Math- 
ews’ argument, because according to him, in this statement, the 
“normal” marriage is in fact exogamous, and the irregular cus- 
tom is the marriage within the “ phratry.” 

In the above quoted passages, I think that Mr. Mathews might 
have seen that the one which he terms the “ normal or direct ” rule 
of the Kurnu and the “ normal or direct custom” of the tribes 
of Western Victoria, is the old exogamous rule of marriage, which 
investigators, from Ridley down to Spencer and Gillen and my- 
self, have found in all tribes in one form or another. 
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The second rule on which he relies to prove that there is not 
any exogamy in Australian tribes, is an innovation, introduced 
since the tribes were broken down by the advent of the white race. 

Before giving: my reasons for this statement, I must demon- 
strate what the position was, from a “ marriage rule” point of 
view, of an aboriginal man:in the old times. To do this I take 
the case of a man of one of the tribes which have the Kamilaroi 
organization, because some of the evidence which I shall adduce 
comes from the Murrawari tribe, which occupied the banks of the 
Darling River above the town of Bourke, and was the next to 
the Kurnu tribe. 

To explain clearly I must begin with the social organization 
of the Kamilaroi tribes shown on the subjoined table. This will 
serve also for the Murrawari tribe, although they have only the 
four sub-classes : 


{Ipai (a) {Murri (c) 
A. Kupathin{ B: Dilbi{ 
|Kumbo (0) |Kubbi (d) 


In this I have only taken, as essential, the male names and 
shall use the letters prefixed to them instead of the names them- 
selves. The above represents the two classes, or moieties, into 
which the tribe is divided, and it also shows the further seg- 
mentation into four sub-classes or, as Mr. Mathews terms them, 
“sections.” The marriages and descents are given in the sub- 
joined diagrams: 














(1) (2) (3) (4) 
m.Aa m.Ab m.Bc m.Bd 
f.Bd f.Be f.Ab f.Aa 


| | “| | 
m & f.Bc m. & f.Bd m. & f.Aa m. & f.Ab 


In these diagrams “ m” means “ male” and “ f” means “ fe- 
male.” 

It will suffice to explain the position of man in the old times, 
as to the marriage rule, if I take one instance, and I take as 
my example the individual Kupathin-Ipai, that is, m.Aa, whose 
wife must be a Dilbi-Kubbitha, that is, f.Bd, and their children 
would be m. & f.Bc—Dilbi-Murri and Matha. 

There are a number of restrictions which limit the choice of 
a wife, and therefore “taboo” certain women of the tribe. By 
an exhaustive process of elimination we may arrive finally at the 
group of Kubbitha women among whom his “ lawful wife” will 
be found. 
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(1) The ‘segmentation of the tribe into two moieties, which 
are intermarrying and exogamous, restricts him to half the women 
of the tribe: (2) The division of the classes into four sub-classes, 
and the rule of marriage and descent attached to them, permits 
him to obtain a wife only from among the women of one of the 
sub- classes—namely, Kubbitha—and causes his children to belong 
to the other sub-class, which with it represent the class Dilbi. 
Thus his wife must be found in one-quarter of the tribe. (3) 
The final limitation is to a certain group of the Kubbitha women, 
which will be indicated by considering which of them may be 
lawfully the wife of this particular Ipai man. ‘The custom of 
“ betrothal ” indicates the manner in which the particular woman 
is discovered who can be the lawful wife of a certain man. I 
fully explained this in my “ Native Tribes” (pp. 177-178), in 
speaking of the “noa” system of relationship, but may briefly 
indicate the main points here, In the Dieri tribe a boy is born 


‘jhto the relation of “noa ” to the children of his mother’s mother’s 


brother’s daughter’s daughter, which is Mr. Mathews’ “ direct 
rule of marriagé.” Such a child is one of a group of males who 
are mutually in the relation of brother, own or tribal. Similarly 
the girls to whom he is in the relation of “ noa” are a group of 
sisters, own or tribal. I think that what Mr. Mathews speaks 
of as the “pedigree,” which determines whom the man may 
marry, is in one sense the equivalent of the “noa ”. relationship. 
But in the marriage rules which’ Mr. Mathews relies on there 
must have been some difference to fit in with the departure from 
the “ old time ” exdgamous law. 


To understand the application of Mr. Mathews’ second or 


_ indirect-rule of marriage, I think we should take into: considera- 


tion the history’ of those tribes since the advent ‘of the whites. 


The Kurnu Tribe.—This tribe was the subject of a commu- 
nication by Mr. Greville N. Toulon to Mr, E. M. Curr, who pub- 
lished it in his work, “The Australian Race” (vol. II, p. 189). 
This communication contains some facts which have a bearing 
on the questions I’ am considering as’ tothe Kiirnu, or, as Mr. 
Toulon calls ‘them, the Bahkunjy. This’ name properly belongs 
to all'the’tribes on the river Darling’ ftom thé town of Bourke 


_ to its junction with the River Murray, a- distance of some four 
hundred miles. 


The country about Bourke was occupied for pasporal purposes 


‘about the year 1845,. and ‘the number of aborigines forming the 


tribe, for a length of sonie éne ‘huridréd miles of the river down 
stream, was probably about 3,000; -In the year 1863-it was not 
Téss than ‘1,000, but’ Mr. Toulon : “sdy$ that in 1884, the date of 
his communication, the tribe had ‘probably’ not more than 80— 
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namely: 25 men, 35 women, and 10 boys and girls. This de- 
crease, which was scarcely short of annihilation, was due in part 
to diseases that accompanied the white man, in part to other 
causes. Mr. Toulon says, writing in 1884, that the dialect spoken 
by the tribe, was then not spoken unmixed anywhere, due to the 
number of what they would formerly have regarded as Tanqui, 
that is, hostile persons in the tribe. 

Some interesting particulars have reached me from an intelli- 
gent woman of the before-mentioned Murawari tribe, who is an 
Ipatha. Being nearly sixty years of age she remembers the time 
when the tribes were still living under the old customs, when 
the town of Bourke consisted .of three houses. The Murawari, 
as would be inferred from the name of Ipatha, were organized 
like the Kamilaroi, but spoke a different language. They ad- 
joined the Kurnu, or, as she calls them, Gurnu* at Bourke, who 
were one of the tribes friendly to hers. The occupation of the 
country by white settlers and the introduction of civilized law 
and order under the Colonial government put an end to the tribal 
animosities and conflicts, and, as we shall see, also affected mate- 
rially the tribal customs and rules of marriage. 

According to the Ipatha woman there were formerly no such 
marriages as those at present, between Ipai and Matha, Kombo 
and Kubbitha, Murri and Ipatha, as they were not allowed in 
her trébe in the old times. If a man took the “ wrong woman ” 
for a wife, all her kindred and all his followed and if possible 
killed and burned them, having skinned their bodies. The Ipatha 
woman says that they became careless about these matters some 
seventeen years ago, being afraid of the white people and of the 
Mounted Police, if'they inflicted tribal punishment on wrongdoers. 
Another reason given for the tribe disregarding such “ wrong” 
marriages is that the white’ people have influenced them, espe- 
cially since the government has collected the aborigines on re- 
serves and given them food to live on. They now do as they 
like as to marrying. 

The old feeling, however, still exists among the survivors of 
these tribes, as is shown by what recently occurred on the Culgoa 
River. A Kombo man fell in love with an Ipatha woman, and 
in spite of the strong feeling raised by it took her for his wife. 
The ill feeling thus created was so strong that he was persuaded 
to. go away for a time.. When he returned he again took the 
Ipatha for his wife, although a “lawful wife” had been found 
for him. Finally the Ipatha woman fell ill and died. It was 





*In “ Native Tribes,” pp. 49-50. The Guerno, one of the tribes 
compésing the Karamundi Nation. 
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said that “ someone had mixed her food with poison,” a kind of 
fungus which had been roasted with the ground-up bones of a 
dead man. This is clearly a case of “ evil magic,” such as they 
believe in, and dread. I have heard before of this practice with 
“ fungus ” among the Kamilaroi of the Gwydir River. ( Native 
Tribes,” p. 362.) 


Referring to Mr. Toulon’s account of the Kurnu, I find that 
he gives some information about the terms of relationship used 
by them. A study of these shows me that in‘his time the mar- 
riage rule was that a man’s wife must be his “ mother’s brother’s 
daughter.” This is practically the same as the rule of the Ura- 
bunna tribe on the west side of Lake Eyre. (“ Native Tribes,” 
p- 189.) Mr. Mathews’ statements show that at present the 
Kurnu tribe has a rule which is that of the Dieri on the east side 
of Lake Eyre. (“ Native Tribes,” p. 189.) This change in the 
marriage rule I should attribute to the constant intermixture of 
tribes, which Mr. Toulon said in 1844 was occurring, and accord- 
ing to the Ipatha woman intermarriages between the different 
tribes has been going on since the white people came. This would 
naturally be the case when the tribes came to live under the en- 
forced peace of the Colonial government, and the more so when 
the lessening of the tribal population made it difficult to carry 
out the requirements of the exogamous and totemic class organi- 
zation. 


It is worth while to give a: little attention to the marriage rules 
of the Kurnu, the one which obtained in 1884 and the two which 
Mr. Mathews reports as being in force now. To explain them 
I make use of two diagrams, the first showing Mr. Toulon’s rule 
and the second those of Mr. Mathews. 


I have studied Mr. Mathews’ Table I (p. 83), containing the 
marriages and the descents in the Kurnu tribe, and compared 
it with his statements at page 85. I should have made use of 
the particulars given in the Table, but they do not agree with the 
letter-press. I therefore use the letter A for one moiety of the 
tribe and B to represent the.other, which will answer the purpose 
and be simpler than the aboriginal names which they represent. 


Mr. Mathews says that there are two marriage rules, one of 
which he terms the “ normal or direct ” and the other the “ indi- . 
rect.” The first is as follows: “In such cases, therefore, a 
brother’s daughter’s son mates with a sister's daughter’s daugh- 
ter.” The second rule is as follows: “But if C’s daughter’s 
son be allotted a spouse who is D’s son’s daughter, this is the 
union-which may be distinguished’ as ‘indirect.’  * * *” 
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These are also shown in the’ second diagram: 








Diagram 1 Diagram 2 
1.mA 4.mB 1.mA 5.mB 9.mA 
2.£B X 5.fA 2.£.B X —~6.fA 10.f£B 
| | | | | 
3.mB 6.fA 3.fB 7.£A 9.mA 


bess | | 
, | ' 4mB 8fA 10.£B 

The letter “m” means “male,” and the letter “f” means 
“ female” and thecapital letters “A” and “B” stand for the 
two moieties into which the tribe is divided. Each Diagram com- 
mences with two men who have married each other’s sister. The 
arrows’ indicate the fraternal relation. The man 3.mB in the 
first’ diagram marries the woman 6.fA, who is the daughter of 
his mother’s brother, or, as will be seen from the Diagram, his 
father’s sister, which is the same thing. The only difference is 
that in the Urabanna rule it is the “mother’s elder brother.” J 
‘Mr. Toulon gives no information as to this. The Urabunna rule 
and this both carry out the exogamous law ‘of the class divisions. 


In the second Diagram the children 3.{B and 7.fA are not 
marriageable, the lawful marriage being put off to the grandchil- 
dren 4.mB.and 8.fA. This is precisely the marriage rule of the 
Dieri on the east side of Lake Eyre (“ Native Tribes,” pp. 163- 
177.) Mr. Mathews’ “ indirect” marriage rule of the Kurnu 
relates to .the individuals 9.mA and 10.fB, the son and grand- 
daughter of 6.f£A, who is identical with Mr. Mathews’ individ- 
ual D.. The wife of mA is not. shown, but must have been of 
the. B- moiety. 

I think I have shown reasons for the belief that the Kurnu 
tribe is now .a mixture. According to reports made by the Su- 
petintendent of Police at Bourke to the Aborigines Board at Syd- 

_ ney, which have been communicated to me, there. are now only 
25 Kurnu individuals living. 
ms The genéral condition of the tribes in the Bourke district may 
“be gauged by a remark made by the manager of the Brewarrina 
: Aboriginal station, that the people in it are the most mixed lot 
of aborigines he had ever met, and that although there are 200 
on the roll there: are not more than ‘six that actually belong to 
the locality. - 

Through the: ‘courtesy of Mr. Bexttthoré;:the Secretary to the 
Board. for Protection of Aborigines in Sydney, I have obtained 
information from the Superintendent of':Police at Bourke as to 
the numbers of surviving aborigines in the Bourke District. 

The following details show the. decrease’ in the number of the i 
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aborigines in the last ten years: 
1898. Full blood Aborigines. .828 Half caste Aborigines. .454 
1907.. Full blood Aborigines. .540 Half caste Aborigines. .425 

The Bourke District comprises twenty-four counties, being an 
area of approximately one-fifth of the Staté of New South Wales, 
which is 300,700 square'miles in extent. The Bourke District may 
be considered to have been settled in three different portions— 
the first; being its extreme eastern part, followed the explorations 
of Sturt and Mitchell, say from 1830; the second along the Dar- 
ling River ahd its tributaries above Bourke from 1845, and the 
northeastern part after 1861. 

Mr.. Mathews includes the Wonghibon tribe among those 
which, he says, show a complete absence of exogamy (p.°80). 
This tribe, whose country lies ,between the Lachlan and Bogan 
Rivers, was first brought under the notice of anthropologists, so 
far as I know, by Mr..A. L. P. Cameron in his “ Notes on Some 
Tribes of New South Wales.”*, He pointed out that the marriage 
arrangements were different from those of the Kamilaroi, with 
which he was well acquainted, and that he suspected a mistake. 
Upon ‘a further investigation, however, he worked out the full 
system of marriage and descent for me, which I have given in 
my “ Native Tribes of South-East Australia” (pp. 214-218). 

‘In the table of. marriages given there ‘are sixteen “ normal,” 
and twenty. of what I have called “anomalous ” marriages. For- 
tunately Mr. Cameron recorded the explanations of the latter, as 
given by: the native informants. I regret that the wording of the 
explanation is obscure and likely to mislead the reader. Accord- 
ing to the native informants the people of several totems were 
nearly extinct; for instance, those of the opossum totem near 
Mossgiel. . It is evident that so many of the tribe had died that 
the normal marriages :could not take place.’ This tribe has descent 
in the female line ; therefore the woman whose children would be 
Ipai and Ipathaopossum, must be a Butha—opossum, whose 
normal husband would be a Murri—kangaroo. But, under the 
conditions ‘stated, we .may assume that’ there was no Butha— 
opossim woman available to.become the mother. of Ipai and 


‘ Ipatha—opossum children. Such being the case, two new rules 


were introduced (“ Native Tribes,” pp. 214-215), by which Kubbi 
—wild-duck and. Kubbi—bandicoot were permitted to marry an 
Ipatha—opossum woman, whose children would be, in either case, 
Kombo—and Butha—opossum. ‘The opossum totem at Mossgiel 
would be reinforced by these children and, as the native inform- 


ant put it, the opossum boy who under the normal marriage 


bt TR aa 





*Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 1885. "°° + 
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should have been Ipai, now ranked as Kumbo. The subjoined 
diagrams show the normal and the anomalous marriages: 








Normal Marriage. ‘Anomalous Marriage. 
_ m.Murri-bandicoot 
or 
m.Murri-kangaroo m.Murri-black duck 
f. Butha-opossum f. Ipatha-opossum 


| 
m. & f. Ipai & Ipatha-opossum =m. & f. Kumbo & Butha-opossum 


The important fact which is evident here is that the Wong- 
hibon tribe, which was tending toward extinction, to avoid this 
and to make up for deaths in the several totems, introduced twen- 
ty new rules permitting marriages which hitherto were prevented 
by the exogamous laws of the sub-classes and totems. 

I do not know when the Wonghibon country was first occupied 
by the white man, but it is evident that in 1885 the usual results 
of the contact of the aboriginal race with our civilization had 
brought impending extinction on the Wonghibon tribe. 

Mr. Mathews includes the Barkinji with the Wonghibon and 
other tribes as proving the absence of exogamy, and what I have 
said will apply to all except the Barkinji. I can speak as to one 
tribe of the Nation because I have lately seen some of the last 
survivors of the Wiimbaio tribe, at the junction of the Darling 
and Murray Rivers. From further investigation I now learn that 
they have adhered to the old exogamic law of marriage between 
the classes Mukwara and Kilpara as I found it some thirty years 
‘ ago. The survivors of this tribe are only nine adults and five 
‘ children.* 

Western Victoria was occupied for pastoral purposes between 
the years 1837 and 1847. It is difficult to speak with certainty 
as to the number of aborigines in it at that time, but an approxi- 
mation may be arrived at from a letter written in 1852 by the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, Captain’ Foster Fyans,* that in 

1837 the aborigines in the district “could not exceed 3,000.” These 
numbers were reduced in the next ten years by those killed in 
combats with the settlers and their men, by intoxication, and by 
disease. In 1853 the then Commissioner reported as to the dis- 
trict, which seems not to have been quite so large as when Captain . 
Fyans, was in charge, that the aborigines then numbered 325 
maies, 209 females, and 62 children. 

In 1861 there was an Aboriginal station on: the: Wimmera 

*I am indebted for this latest ieheciention to seapasoniii Percy 
Fortescue, under whose.care they. are placed... ‘i's 
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River. Another was established at Framlingham in 1865 and a 
third at Lake Condahin in 1868. These stations were under the 
authority of the Board for the Protection of Aborigines, and man- 
aged by missionaries under the Board. The policy of the Board, 
I believe, has been to-gather all the Aborigines into the stations, 
and in the course of time this was done with the exception of a 
few who remained outside. The Board, however, was successful 
in obtaining possession of the greater number, if not all, of the 
children, who were educated under the State-school system at 
each mission. By this the younger generation grew up in com- 
parative ignorance of the old customs-and beliefs of the tribes 
to which their parents belonged. 


I understand that the Aborigines in the stations are from dif- 
ferent parts of Victoria and also from the neighboring States. All 
tribal distinctions have disappeared from them. Marriage is con- 
ducted “in accordance with our customs, but not without regard 
to their own rules.” As the Secretary explained in a letter to 
me, “ The affinity between cousins is a bar to marriage, and the 
union of parties in that relation, consequently, would not be sanc- 
tioned.” The rule against the marriage of cousins requires some 
remark. 

When I was investigating the customs of the aborigines of 
Western Victoria, twenty-five years ago, I had for informants 
some old men who were young when their country was taken by 
the white men. I found that there was an objection to the mar- 
riage of those whom we call “ first cousins” (“ Native Tribes, 
pp. 241-3). Our term cousin includes relationships which to the 
aborigines are quite distinct. For instance, the children of two 
or more brothers, or of two or more sisters, are in the relation 
of brother and sister. But the children of a brother on the one 
side and of his sister on the other are not so,-for they belong to 
different moieties of the tribe, as will be seen from the subjoined 
diagrams: 

1 m.Krokitch 4 m.Gamutch 
2 f.Gamutch-gurk 5 f.Krokitch-gurk 


es ; | 
3 m.&f.Gamutch&Gamutch-gurk 6 m.&f.Krokitch&Krokitch-gurk 
According to our system of relationships the man 3m. is the 
first cousin of 6f., but in the aboriginal view of the case they are 
distinct, because, as I have said, they belong respectively to the 
Gamutch.and Krokitch moieties, which are exogamous and inter- 
' marrying. In some tribes like the Kurnu, in Mr. Toulon’s time, 





*Letters from Victorian Pioneers: Trustees Public Library: 
Melbourne, Page 124. 
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they would ‘be in. the position of “ potential” husband and wife, 
while according to Mr. Mathews it is their children who, like the 
. Dieri “noa,”’ are marriageable. | 

It is to be noticed that the tribes of Western Victoria have 
not only diminshed in numbers so much that, for many years back, 
_ there'must have been difficulties if not impossibilitiés of marriage 
under‘ the exogamous rule of the old time, which Mr. Mathews 
speaks of, I think inconsistently, as the normal rule, for the policy 
of the’ Board, carried out if not initiated by the missionaries, “ in 
accordance with our customs,” has disregarded, as I personally 
know, the'old’ marriage rules, and ‘would automatically sanction 
marriages between those who, under the old time customs, might 
have been punished with death for “ mixing' too near flesh,” as 
in the Murawari tribe which I have quoted. 

I may’ say here that the estimated number of Aborigines in 
Victoria at several periods ‘was as follows: 1835, 6,000;* 1861, 
toria,” vol. I, ch. 10. ' 

- 1,690; 1871, 1,330; 1881, 780; 1891, 565; 1905; 365; 1906, 275; 
1907, ‘270; including 81 ‘half-castes. : 

All the’ authorities who have written on this subjéct agree that 
the extinction of the native tribes must be attributed to causes 
which arose with the advent of the white man.’ These are prin- 
‘cipally due to the acquired vice of intoxication, introduced dis- 
eases, 'the change in ‘their mode ‘of life, conflicts between them 
and the settlers and their men. To this may be added for Queens- 
land the “ dispersal” of tribes which became dangerous to the 
settlers; by the mounted native police, a force established by the 
government and officered by white men. As a'later cause the use 
of opium may be added, learned from the Chinese employed on 
the'stations’ The decrease of the aborigines has been so rapid, 
‘especially where the white population is comparatively dense, as 
in towns and’ mining centers, that much of my work’ ‘might be 
written in the past instead of the present tense. 


It may seem strange that the endeavors made by the several 
governments to rescue the aborigines from extinctidn should not 
have been more successful. But the evidence which is to be found 
in works written in past years, recorded in Parliamentary papers, 
and reports by the ‘missionaries all show clearly that 'it is not pos- 
sible to raise the savage hunters, living i in'the “ stone age, ”? to the 
‘Tevel of the’ intruding white man, in one ‘generation, or perhaps 
‘even in’ sevéral: “The half-castes ‘may’ perhaps” survive ‘and be- 
éoime amalgamated with the gerieral population, but to all appear- 
ances the . " full bloods," as they are -raersaall in some st appear 


fe H v 


*Protector Thomas, quoted by Mr. marker; ” History of Vic- 
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to be doomed to extinction. The gap between the two races is 
too wide, and in my opinion it is no more possible to convert the 
Australian aborigines straight off into the equal of a civilized 
white man than it is to train a young Dingo to be a sheep dog 
of high ¢aste and inherited mental powers. 

Mr. Mathews makes the following statement at page 147, 
which requires some remark from me: 

“My researches were not confined to my native state of New 
South Wales, but were conducted either personally or by means 
of thoroughly reliable correspondents in Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, Northern Territory, Victoria, and Western Australia. I 
had the work so far advanced in 1900 that I was able to prepare 
a map of Australia,* showing the boundaries of tribes with two 
divisions, those with four, and those with eight. On that map I 
likewise showed the boundaries separating the tribes who. prac- 
tice circumcision and subincision from those who do not. Such 
a map had never been attempted before.” 


I am surprised at this, because Mr. Mathews, in a paragraph 
in the preceding page, shows that apparently he has read my 
“ Native Tribes of South-East Australia.” He has seen, therefore, 
the list of my pioneer works in the preface (page viii), the second 
of which is entitled “ Notes on the Australian Class. Systems. 
Journal Anthrop. Inst., May 1881.” If, then, Mr. Mathews will 
turn up that paper, he will find that I therewith “ attempted” a 
map to localize the class systems described. If he will then look 
down the list mentioned, he will find the title of another pioneer 
work: “Further Notes on the Australian Class Systems. Jour- 
nal Anthrop. Inst., 1888.” This is also accompanied by a map, 
showing the approximate boundaries of tribes, to use Mr. Math- 
ews’ own terms, with two divisions, those with four subdivisions, 
and also an early account of the Waramunga tribe and its class 
system, with eight subdivisions. Further than this it shows the 
location of tribes of abnormal type with female descent, abnormal 
tribes with male descent, and abnormal tribes with no class system. 

In the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute of 1890, page 
30, he will find another pioneer paper entitled “ The Dieri and 
Other Kindred Tribes of Central Australia,” which is accompa- 
nied by a map showing the tribes in the Lake Eyre district, which 
practice circumcision and subincision. Altogether I published 
thirteen pioneer papers which contain practically the information 
which I elaborated in my “ Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia.” I have gone into these details to prevent Mr. Mathews 
from making such statements in future. 





*Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., vol. XXXIX, pp. 550-578. Map. 
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In view of the superior position which Mr. Mathews assumes, 

I think that it will be well to give some further particulars, to 
enable my readers to form a true estimate of all the questions 
raised. My investigations commenced in 1861-2, during my two 
‘ expeditions into Central Australia, where I was on friendly terms 
with three native tribes, which were in their primitive state of 
savagery. 

I continued my investigations on my return to Victoria, partly 
in person, partly through the co-operation of local correspondents, 
who are named in the preface to my work. The greatest part of 
my information was collected before 1885; later on I resumed 
investigations into the customs and beliefs of the Lake Eyre tribes, 
with the assistance of the Rev. Otto Siebert, who had lived many 
years among the Dieri and spoke their language. 

In 1898, when I was preparing my materials for publication, 
I again communicated with some of my former correspondents, 
asking for further information on certain points. I then found 
that in the interval of some ten to fifteen years the old tribal 
organization had broken down and the aboriginés were greatly di- 
minished in numbers, so that trustworthy information no longer 
was to be obtained. For instance, my correspondent who had sup- 
plied information as to the tribes of the Belyando River, in 
Queensland, told me they were practically annihilated by drink 
and disease, and especially by the opium habit, contracted by 
opium being given to them as wages for work done, or purchased 
at the stores. The remnants of the tribe had been transferred to 
an island off the coast, by the Queensland government. 

To complete what I have to say about Queensland I will add 
the following: In that part of Queensland south of lattitude 22 
degrees, which approximately agrees with the northern boundary 
taken by me for the “ Tribes of South-East Australia,” there was 
at one time a large aboriginal population. According to the ear- 
liest reliable statistics, there were 8,000 within 50 miles of Bris- 
bane, and 3,000 on Fraser’s Island. In 1901 there were only 
3,000 south of latitude 22, exclusive of 350 on Fraser’s Island 
and two Reserves. 

I feel it my duty to point out to anthropologists that it is not 
now safe to accept any new information as to native custom from 
Victoria or New South Wales, without being satisfied that it is 

‘from a trustworthy source. The disorganization of the tribes has 
not gone so far in Central Australia, for some of them, although 
fewer in number, still live their*lives under the old customs. I 
am at present investigating the subject, and shall make known the 
results before long. 

I have taken notice of Mr. Mathews’ statements in the interest 
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of science. His evidence has been put forward and interpreted 
in such a manner as to mislead those who do not know the actual 
facts of the case. He has added something to our knowledge of 
native custom—for instance, what he terms “ the castes of blood 
and shade,” but his discovery of the new marriage rules is valu- 
able only because it shows how the surviving Aborigines, always 
a law-abiding people, endeavor to meet the difficulties which beset 
them socially through the fatal advent of the white race. 

At page 146 Mr. Mathews records his opinion that “Mr. A. W. 
Howitt shows that he is unacquainted with even the elements of 
Australian sociology.” What is to be said now of his knowledge 
of that subject? 

I must express my indebtedness, in this inquiry, to Mr. R. H. 
Beardmore, the Socretary to the Board for the Protection of Abo- 
rigines in Sydney, and to Mr. Ditchburn, the Secretary to the 
Board for the Protection of Aborigines in Victoria. Especially 
must I thank Miss M. Benson of Brenda Station for the great 
trouble which she has taken to obtain trustworthy information 
from the survivors of tribes, for instance the Murawari. 





SOUTH AMERICA AND HER INSTITUTIONS. 


Few North American scholars and men of culture even realize 
the existence in South American countries of “excellent univer- 
sities advanced scientific and commercial institutions, literary so- 
cieties and groups of progressive thinkers, writers, poets, histor- 
ians, editors, painters, sculptors, architects and professors, as 
highly gifted and as numerous ‘in proportion to population as 
those of the United States and Europe.” Nevertheless the soci- 
ety of the great cities of South America certainly does include 
elements which should save them from the patronizing tone in 
which too many North Americans speak of them. Buenos Ayres, 
Rio Janéiro, Valparaiso, and Montevideo are not merely great 
trade centers, they are centers of light and learning on their con- 
tinent, and their light is not vastly different from ours. Any one 
who will study the history of the more prominent South Ameri- 
can countries in the same spirit of broad-minded inquiry he would 
bring to Portugal, Roumania, or any other of the minor European 
lands will soon realize that all the time of all their people cannot 
have been devoted to revolution. The Latin blood brings with it 
great susceptibilities to beauty of sound and of form, and in many 
fine arts to a pitch of achievement by no means altogether common 
fine arts to a pitch of achivement by no means altogether common - 
in North America. Many of the Latin American countries, too, 
have either a literature or its beginnings. The literature of Mex- 
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- ico has commanded attention beyond Mexican boundaries. If, 
in the majority of Latin American countries, the literature is 
local, that is because they have histories and traditions of which 
they are proud and on which their writers love to dwell. They 
are sensitive people, whose sensibilities are respected by the Euro- 
peans settled among them. Americans who would dwell in Latin 
American countries and those who would comment on their affairs 
might do well to profit by this European example. It is true 
that there have been many revolutions in South America; but a 
great many American writers seem to think that these countries 
have had no other product worthy of attention. We Anglo- 
Saxons are apt to forget that our own advancement was achieved 
through revolutions, and we are also apt to ignore the fact that 
South America is a continent still in transition politically, but 
progressing rapidly toward an era of civic stability. 


i. 


A ROMAN VILLA. 


The site of a Roman villa has been unearthed by the mem- 
bers of the Norfolk Archzological Society, about 12 to 18 inches 
below the surface. Many fragments of mosaic pavement were 
found, pieces of window glass of Roman origin, oyster shells, 
bones of sheep, pigs-and ducks were found in an ashpit. Ano- 
ther chamber was paved with red tessere and running from it 
a long corridor, also paved. Large quantities of wall plaster, 
richly painted in pure bright colors, were found in one of the 
three chambers excavated. 








The statue of King Alfred, who died a thousand years ago, 
was unveiled in London, September 20, and the address was de- 
livered by Lord Rosebery. There is something which thrills the 
heart of a person of Anglo-Saxon descent in the thought of the 
great Alfred, who consolidated and founded the English nation 
a thousand years ago. Attention has been cailed to the fact that 
Alfred came nearly a thousand years after Julius Cesar. Lord 
Rosebery describes King Alfred as a pioneer of English great- 
ness, and the embodiment of English civilization, and dwelt upon 
his sterling honesty, his high moral and Christian qualities, and 
his great love for the people over whom he ruled. His address 
closed with a description of the immortal work which this mon- 
arch accomplished; and with the highest tribute to the United 
States as her sister nation. The work of King Alfred was done 
for these two nations, which in supreme moments of distress and 
sorrow are irresistibly joined “ across centuries and acress seas.” 











THE McEVERS MOUNDS, PIKE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 


N THE west bank of the Illinois River, in Pike County, Illi- 

_nois, stands the little village of Montezuma on a strip of 
bottom land 600 feet wide, extending along the river. Running 
east and west at right angles with this alluvial bottom are ridges 
from thirty to fifty feet high, which break down abruptly at the 
eastern end in cliffs of limestone that face the river. 

On these ridges, close to the town on land belonging to N. D. 
McEvers, are 15 mounds, 8 of which have been more or less 
thoroughly examined. We give their size and the results af the 
explorations in the order in which the excavations took place: 


No. 1. 24 feet high; 130 feet in diameter. 
No. 2. 9 _ feet high; 100 feet in diameter. 
No. 3. 6 feet high; 105 feet in diameter. 
No. 4. 8% feet high; 100 feet in diameter. 
No. 5. 12. feet high; 125 feet in diameter. 
No. 6. 3. feet high; 20 feet in diameter. 
No. 7. ° 5 feet high; 25 feet in diameter. 
No. 8. 4 _ feet high; indefinite. 


No. 1 is the largest and most conspicuously located of all the 
mounds, and is situated at the extreme eastern end of a ridge just 
where it drops down into a perpendicular, shaly cliff overlooking 
the river. It was covered with a thick sod, and apple trees were 
growing upon it. Mr. McEvers had long intended to examine 
it, although an uncle assured him that he had opened it 50 years 
ago and had found nothing in it. A slight break in the symmetry 
of the northeastern side marked the place of this excavation. 
Nevertheless, in the winter of 1905 Mr. McEvers began to tunnel 
‘tt from the west. 

As he proceeded, he found mussel shells, ashes, charcoal, and 
bones. The earth was soft and there was danger of its caving 
in; and when, at-a distance of thirty-three feet inward, a still 
softer soil was encountered, the tunnel was abandoned and a 
trench intended to meet the tunnel was begun on the eastern side. 
By the time this had been extended fifty feet inward, Drs. Bush- 
nell, Wulfing, and Fowke of the Missouri Historical Society had 
heard of it and were on the spot. With the consent of the owner, 
they hired four men with scrapers and started a large trench 


through the mound ‘from east to west. 
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As the work progressed, ashes, charcoal, animal bones, and 
flint chippings were unearthed, besides a great number of mussel 
shells, some of them perforated so that by the attachment of han- 
dles they could be used as hoes or scrapers. Lower down were 
found a flint spear point, flakes of mica, three flakes resembling 
moss agate but with no moss enclosed, and many small fragments 
of pottery, mostly of coarse material and crude “ finger-nail ” dec- 
oration, but some with fine polish and beautifully curved rims 
decorated with criss-cross lines. At a depth of twenty-two feet 
a layer of decayed wood and bark was found, and beneath this 
was a vault fifteen feet from north to south, by seven east and 
west, and twenty inches in height, built of logs chinked with green 
clay which, when moist, works up in the hand like putty. 


This log pen had been built on the original surface of the 
soil and had been floored with bark. Over the south half of this 
floor 1,259 leaf-blades of chert had been laid so as to overlap like 
shingles. The blades are 3% to 7 inches long and from 3 to 4% 
inches in breadth, carefully wrought, and mostly of dull white, 
although some are red, some black and red, and others a beau- 
tiful mixture of pink and white. 


On this flooring of leaf-blades, at the southern end of the 
vault, a body nearly six feet long had been laid, face down, head 
southwest. A foot north of the head a large lower jaw rested on 
four pink blades. Human bones indicating promiscuous skeleton 
burials covered almost the entire bottom of the cyst, and scattered 
about among them were four perfect, nineteen broken, and sev- 
eral fragmentary needles or perforators made from elk bone. 
Just north of the center was a disjointed and bundled skeleton, 
the large leg bones being placed at the bottom, and the skull, 
which was painted or stained red, being placed in vertical position 
above the west end of the heap. Near the northern end of the 
cyst was an extended skeleton, head west. Two feet north was 
another extended skeleton, headseast. Between the head of the 
latter and the feet of the former was a large shell a foot long 
which perhaps had been used as a drinking cup, for the columella 
and whorls had been removed. Near the first bunched skeleton 
were forty-two pearl beads, one weighing fifty-two grains, but 
‘the others small. With them were seventy-two cylindrical and 
barrel-shaped beads made from salt water shells, all well polished 
and drilled lengthwise. Among them was an occasional long, 
pointed tooth of an animal, drilled through the root end.” Some 
flat, d's!z-st:aped shell heads, perforated at the center, fragments 
of two “pulley rings,” and a shell spoon completed the contents 
of the vault. 
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eThe trench was enlarged at the middle so as to extend beyond 
the pen, and the logs were found to be crossed at the corners and 
to extend several feet beyond the cyst. Several feet above and 
to the southwest of the vault, are traces of a log that seems to 
have sagged from an inclined position, like a weakened roof-tim- 
ber ; and diagonally opposite on the projection of the trench the 
red dust of decayed wood also was seen. If these are the remains 
of roofing logs, the roof must have projected far beyond the vault 
and have been put on the mound after a covering of earth had 
been laid upon the bark or wood cover that rested immediately 
upon the vault. ; 

On the north wall of the trench a thin vein of green clay, like 
that with which the logs were chinked, indicates that a layer of 
this was put over the mound at one stage of the building. From 
the wall of the trench, five feet above the bottom, the writer took 
a small pink chert flake. On the upper surface of it was what 


‘ appeared to be a short, branched root; but the supposed root 


proves to be as hard as iron, and though apparently extraneous 
can neither be washed away nor broken of. It is possible that - 
much of interest still remains in this mound, but tunneling is 
unsafe, for the moist loam readily falls, in slices, when cut with 
a knife. 

In No. 2, across the gully to the north, were found the de- 
cayed bones of three or four persons. No implements or pottery 
had been buried with them. 

Nothing of consequence was found in No. 3. 

At the sod line of No. 4, an interesting feature was discovered. 
The surface had been leveled up by filling in the depressions, and 
a ridge of red clay twelve by sixteen feet had been built, and 
within this were three bunched skeletons. 

No. 5 was constructed of dumped earth, ashes, rock, and 
wood. Nine feet under the apex the scrapers struck the north- 
east corner of a log cyst 14 by 12 feet and 2% feet-high, built 
on the sod line. Near the south side of this vault was the top 
of a skull, crown up, and stained red. To the eastward were por- 
tions of the skeleton. One whole and several broken needles were 
found in the cyst. Outside of the vault, thirty feet west of the 
center, was an extended skeleton, head south. On the east side 
of the trench were two extended skeletons, headse east ; five frag- 
mentary skeletons; one adult and one child’s skull. Here were 
femains of ten bodies outside the cyst. Probably three times 
that number would be found if the whole mound were removed. 

No. 6 had been reduced by cultivation to a height of three feet. 
At one side of it were found the crumbling bones of two adults 
and a child which at death had been cutting its second teeth. 
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No.7. A new feature was discovered in this. All the burials 
in the other mounds had been on or above the natural surface. In 
this, a grave 16 ihches deep had been dug at the center, and in 
it had been placed a body, head west. At the outer edge on the 
south, another grave had been dug a foot into the soil and a body 
placed in it, head east. This grave had been covered with lime- 
stone slabs on which rested mussel shells. West of this grave, 
on the natural surface, was a skeleton, head toward the center. 
A foot above this were the bones of a skeleton piled in a heap. 
Just above the central grave was an extended skeleton, head east. 
When the mound was two feet high, two bodies had been laid 
on it with heads together, apparently those of parent and child. 
Three other bodies were on the east. On the west side was an 
extended skeleton, and parallel with it the soft fragments of 
another skeleton. Farther east was a broken skull, and under it 
the nearly perfect skeleton of a young child. Part of the skull 
of another infant lay near. Close to the surface was an unusually 
thick skull, and north of the center a large femur and tibia lying 
at right angles and a foot apart. Beneath this were the fragments 
of a child’s skull, and three feet away some child’s teeth. The 
slight elevation of the mound, the successive burials, and the posi- j. 
tion of scattered bones evidently belonging together, render it 
probable that the sundering of these bones was due to the plow- 
share or to the depredations of animals. 


In this one mound, five feet high and scarcely twenty-five feet 
in diameter, the remains of eighteen or nineteen persons had been 
inhumed, in pits, on the surface, inclined on the partly constructed 
mound ; heads east, west, northeast, and southwest, showing that 
no uniform custom prevailed. Bones were now at a discount and 
were corded up under a tree near by; and the explorers betook . 
themselves to a pasture lot close to Montezuma and began work 


on No. 8. 


No. 8. This was a mound which had been so reduced by cul- 
tivation and by the trampling hoofs of. cattle that Mr. McEvers 
had not recognized it as an Indian burial mound. The first stroke 
of the spade revealed an earthen pot fairly projecting above the 
sod; and on the southern slope six skeletons almost protruded 
from the earth. The pot was the only entire one found in any 
of the mounds, but was so badly decayed that it fell to pieces on 
removal from the ground. Directly below the pot was a round 
fire pit sixteen inches in diameter and eighteen inches deep. North 
of the pot, close to the surface, was the top of a skull. Three 
feet east of the center was another, with the face bones wanting. } 
On the natural surface, lying in a curved line as if to mark the 
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southern circumference of the mound, were two adult skeletons, 
and near them that of a child, covered with limestone slabs. 

Stone cysts, like the two found in these mounds, were common 
in Illinois, the usual sarcophagus along the east side of the Missis- 
sippi being of stone slabs set on edge and floored and covered with 
slabs of limestone. Log vaults like those found in Nos. 1 and 5 
are rare in Illinois, though they are found in other parts of the 
United States. In Jo Daviess county a vault was made of stone 
on three sides and of logs on the fourth side. In Whiteside 
county, east of Sterling, the writer knows of a mound in which 
a large stone slab was laid on four stone corner posts, and under 
this canopy several bodies were placed in sitting posture. 

The Hurons east of the Great Lakes used to bury their dead 
separately, and every twelve years they exhumed the bones and 
the partially decomposed bodies, made a “ Feast of the Dead,” 
and reburied them all in one pit. The Dakotas exposed their 
}. dead on aerial platforms until the flesh was removed, when they 
buried the bones. Some such custom probably accounts for the 
bundlel and disconnected remains found in the McEvers mounds. 
] } Macomb, Iil. 





Tue Cyciopes.—In Home, the Cyclopes dwelt in caves, each 
giving laws to his own children and wives. Euripides called them 
one-eyed. Polyphemus dwelt n solitude and was one-eyed, but 
this does not prove that all the Cyclopes were. The tradition is 
that the Cyclopes were wall-builders. It is impossible to account 
for the story by comparison with any other object of nature. 

The abyss of the “ Lacus Curtius” is named from the fact 
that Curtius was supposed to have precipitated himself into the 
abyss by starting from the Temple of Concord. The marsh 
called “Caprea,” originally was situated in the Roman 
Forum, where was a wild fig tree, also near the tomb of Romutus. . 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Dr. Cuas. H. S. Davis. 


Dr. Chantre, head of the department of Anthropology in the 
University of Lyons, has written a work entitled “ Recherches 
Anthropologiques en gypte.” This is an elegant volume, with 
159 illustrations, many from photographs. The work is a review 
of the populations of Ancient and Modern Egypt and its neigh- 
boring territory in relation to their history, physical characteris- 
tics, and handiwork. The first half of the book is devoted to An- 
cient Egypt, and an account is given of the man explorations, 
chiefly German, British, and French. The author traces the re- 
‘ sults of anthropological research from the First to the Thirtieth 
Dynasty down through the Grecian, Roman, and Byzantine peri- 
ods. The author says that the numerous physical measurements 
made of Egyptians throughout historic times prove that the race 
has been practically homogenous in every age. No enduring ex- 
ternal influence has affected the type of the local population. The 
very close similarities between the Egyptians and the Beduas and 
Berbers of Tripoli and Algeria prove their common origin; and 
Egyptian culture, as well as ts populations, is essentially indige- 
nous. The second half of the book is given to the Egyptians of 
the Middle Ages and modern times. (Lyons: A. Rey & Co.: 
pp. xviii and 318. Price, 50 fracs.) 

ee @ 

Prof. Flinders Petrie and Mr. Mackay of Bristol, England, 
have selected the site of Memphis for their excavations this year. 
The importance of this undertaking will be realized if we remem- 
ber that Memphis was the capital of Ancient Egypt, and that her 
history reaches back to the beginning of Egyptian civilization. 
Here was the seat of the Memphite school of sculpture, the finest 
in Egyptian art, and here was the famous temple of Ptah, which 
was first founded by Menes dnd enlarged repeatedly. by a long 
succession of kings. The site, which covers an area of more than 
100 acres, has never before been excavated. The difficulties in 
the way of the work will undoubtedly be great, as the land is 


under cultivation. 
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Volume IX of the Semitic Study Series, edited by Profs. R. 
J. H. Gotthek of Columbia University and Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of the University of Pennsylvania, is “ Selected Babylonian Busi- 
ness and Legal Documents of the Hammurabi Period,” by Arthur 
Ungnad, of the Royal Museum at Berlin. It makes a volume of 
some sixty pages, giving the cuneiform text of torty-three docu- 
ments, a list of the 202 signs used in those documents, glossaries 
of Semitic and Sumerian words, and a list of proper names ar- 
ranged alphabetically.. The introduction includes a brief account 
of the discovery of the documents and of the literature dealing 
with them. This is intended as a handbook to introduce the stu- 
dent to the study of these dacuments, dating from the close of 
the third and the beginning of the second pre-Christian millenium. 
The editors announce that three other parts of this Babylonian 
handbook series will appear soon—one covering the documents 
of the period of Sargon and Ur-Gur, i. ¢., the first part of the 
third millenium ; one of the neo-Babylonian ; and one of the Per- 
sian period, the two latter including between them a considerable 
part of the first millenium. These parts are to be by Messrs. 
Lau, Ungnad, and A. T. Clay, respectively. This leaves untouched 
the Cassite period, the middle of the second millenium, for which 
no definite arrangements are yet made. 

@ <@ ee 

Contents of the “ Proceedings of the Society of Biblichal Ar- 
cheology,” Vol. XXIX, Part 7: “ Hagriographica from Leipzig 
Manuscripts” (con.), W. E. Crum; Note on “ The Chronicle of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon, Rev. C. H.W. Johns; “ Some 
Egyptian Antiquities in the Soane Museum,” Jean Capart ; “Some 
Munich Coptic Fragments, III,” E. O. Winstedt ; “ The Folklore 


of Mossoul,” R. C. Thompson. 
eee 


Prof. Charles Waldstein protests vigorously against the indif- 
ferent attitude of the British government toward Dr. Arthur J. 
Evans, the well known archzologist, and his work in Crete. Pro- 
fessor Waldstein says in the London Times: “ It is sad to think 
that one who has rendered such brilliant service to science with 
such devoted work and expenditure of thought and talent and his 
own material means, should have to appeal for support in order 
to complete a scientific labor which has brought credit to the 
British nation all over the world. In any other European coun- 
try the-government would have subsidized, if not paid all the ex- 
penses of what can in no way be considered a private enterprise. 
There can be no doubt that Dr. Evans’ Cretan excavations rank 
highest in importance among all the works of archzxological ex- 
ploration in our day. It is well known that he himself has borne 
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the greater part of the expenses for several years. Those who 
hitherto have supported him belong chiefly to the academic world 
or the world of scholars—péople who already are overburdened 
with contributions of a similiar nature out of all proportion to 
their incomes. Does not a wider public take some interest in the 
higher research cartied on by the scientific representatives of the 
nation, and can the wealthier classes in England not be brought 
to give material support to. the efforts of those who thus stand 
for the nation’s higher culture? Is it impossible to hope for a 
government subsidy? If it be not the ‘traditions,’ good tradi- 
tions can be inaugurated by those who lead the nation.” 
ee © 


‘In consequence of the recent Franco-Siamese treaty extend- 
ing the French protectorate over the former Cambodian provinces 
of Battambang, Siem-Rap, and Sisophon, which had been annexed 
by Siam, France has come into possession of the temples of Ang- 
kor. A committee has been formed of orientalists, archzologists, 
artists, and public men to take steps to preserve these monuments, 
and the Societe d’Angkor asks for subscriptions for that purpose. 

@ @ @ 


Prof. Peter Jensen, of Marburg, has issued a volume of one 
thousand pages on the “ Gilgamesh Epic” of the Babylonians, 
and he finds the hero of it to be the prototype not only of many 
Old Testament characters, but even of Jesus himself. More re- 
cently E. Stucken has issued a work entitled “ Astralmythen der 
Hebraer, Babylanier und Agypter.” A secorid edition has ap- 
peared of Jeremias’s “Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten 
Orients.” 

a” a) 

Contents of the Americal Journal of Archxology, Vol. IX, 
No. 4: “The Temple of Helios at Kanawat,” Clarence Wald; 
“ Lysippus as a Worker’ in Marble,” W. W. Hyde} “Three Vases 
in the Metropolitan Museum, Illustrating Women’s Life in Ath- 
ens,” Gisela M: A. Richter; “ A Tyrrhenian Amphora in Phila- 
delphia,” W. N. Bates ; “ Greek Ostraka in the Haskell Museum,” 
E. J. Goodspeed ; Archzological Discussions. 

@ @ @ 

The publishing house of Hinrich in Leipzig has begun, under 
the general title of “ Vorderasiatische Bibliothek,” to issue a series 
of transliterated and translated texts from the literatures of west- 
ern Asia that promises to furnish the student of history, theology, 
and literature with rich material from the ancient Orient. These 
texts are accompanied chiefly by explanations’ of their’ historical 
importance, the philological data being subordinate. The whole 
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series is to fill perhaps three hundred sections, octavo, each of 
sixteen pages, to cost fifty pfennige; and each year to bring out 
about twenty-five sections. As elaborated so far, the work will 
furnish inscriptions under six heads, viz.: “Old Babylonian 
Kings,” “ Assyrian:Kings,” “ Neo-Babylonian,” “ The Achaemen- 
ides and Later Rulers,” “ South Arabian,” and “ North Semitic.” 
There will also be Chronicles, Leases andother Property Docu- 
ments, Letters, including those of Tel-el-Amarna, Legal Texts, 
and Mythological Texts. Most of the material naturally is more 
or less old, but unpublished texts also are promised. The first 
volume of the series has appeared as a volume of 275 pages, en- 
titled “ Die Sumerischen und Akkadischen Konigsinschriften,” ed- 
ited by Fr. Thureau-Dangin. These inscriptions are arranged 
under twenty-one heads, evidently chronologically. An appendix 
follows, together with lists of abbreviations, signs, and proper 
names. A second volume is to follow in the near future, “ Die 
Amarna Tafeln,” in eleven monthly installments. 


@ < @ 


Until the excavators of the great pre-Hellenic sites in Crete 
have given their own comprehensive accounts of their labor and 
its results, readers must depend upon Professor Burrows’ book 
on the subject, and upon Signor Angelo Mosso’s “ Excursioni nel 
Mediterraneo e gli Scavi di Creta,” an English translation of 
which has just appeared. An English commentator says of 
Mosso’s book: “ For instance, we.learn that the so-called “ gesso 
duro” reliefs of Knossos are rather stucco reliefs, since they con- . 
tain no sulphate of lime. He notes that, since the supposed “ bath 
rooms ” are lined with gypsum, which dissolves in water, they are 
more probably something else—say, chapels. Apropos of the 
soluble gypsum and alabaster used in these buildings, he warns us 
of the impending dissolution of much of the buildings which have 
been recovered by the spade. And a shower of rain enabled him 
to observe how, after four thousand years, the drainage system 
of a pre-Hellenic palace. still works perfectly.” 


e¢ @© @ 


The latest number of the Proceedings of the German Orient 
Society contains a striking report of the excavations made in Asia 
Minor. In the heart of ancient Cappadocia, not far from the 
town of Angora, a vast number of clay tablets have been un- 
earthed bearing cuneiform inscriptions dating from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries before Christ. The finders and all scholars 
Who have séen them believe them to be the library of the kings 
of the Hittite Empire, and expect that when these tablets have 
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been translated a great contribution will be made to modern 
knowledge of the ancient Orient. 

Dr. Wickler, in charge of the excavations, believes he has like- 
wise discovered the capital city of the Hittite monarchy. The 
town was built in terraces on the slope of a hill and walled with 
numerous prominent towers and bastions. The principal wall 
was once sixteen feet thick, built of wood and clay on stone foun- 
dations. Inside the walls were decorated with reliefs of lions. 
There is also a magnificently rendered figure of a young warrior, 
probably a Hittite king. The tablets were found in the ruins of 
what must have been an immense temple, approached from all 
sides of the city by paved streets. Numerous storehouses in the 
vicinity of this temple were discovered, containing many vessels 
of clay. 

With regard to the tablets, these appear to be historical arch- 
ives of the seven Hittite monarchs and the correspondence of 
these kings with the contemporary rulers of Egypt and Assyria. 
There is also the text of a treaty of peace between the Httites and 
Rameses II of Egypt. An interesting fact that Dr. Winckler 
makes clear is that woman. played an important part in politics 
in those days. He cites a letter sent from the wife of Rameses 
to her roysal sister of the Hittites commenting on the treaty and 
expressing her satisfaction at its ratification. The learned doc- 
tors seem inclined to the opinion that the Hittites were an Indo- 
Germanic people, as certain references in the tablets point to their 
acquaintance with the gods of India, Mitra and Indra. 


es ¢ @ 


There is an Institut de Carthage, which is doing its best to 
safeguard what remains of the famous city, This was second 
only to Rome in the empire. Then came Vandals and Byzan- 
tines, Moors and Moslems. In spite of all, an Arab historian of 
the twelfth century says the ruins. were still a marble quarry for 
the whole world. By the seventeenth century nothing was left 
above ground but three cisterns, a broken aqueduct, a few frag- 
ments of walls, and scattered stones. Since 1837 various socie- 
ties and individuals have carted away cases of columns, mosaics, 
_ Statues by the dozen; and one man loaded a ship with 2,500 
stele and such like—the’ ship sank under the weight. All this 
profited not even museums. More recent collections have gone 
to England and France; and since the French protectorate in 
Tunis two local museums receive the finds of Pere Delattre. 
Meanwhile, Tunis of nowadays is growing, and houses are cov- 
ering the most promising fields of research. A systematic effort 
is to be made to bring to light and rescue. what still. remains in 
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so interesting a site. A law of Parliament is asked.in the inter- 
ests of history and archeology. The old Roman amphitheater 
already has been dug out and used for an open-air classical play, 
Corneille’s “ Polyeucte.” 

ce ¢ @ 

“Die Literatur der Babylonier und Assyrer,” by Dr. Otto 
Weber, gives an excellent general survey of the literary produc- 
tions that accompanied the remarkable civilization of the Eu- 
phrates Valley thousands of years ago. Dr. Weber, in the case . 
of the many subdivisions of his theme, has given a general survey 
followed by carefully chosen specimens; while the copious bibli- 
graphical references are of value to the special student as well 
as to the general reader in directing him to the sources for a 
fuller study of the subject. The literary division in the: proper 
sense is represented by the prayers and hymns, the numerous 
myths, folk-tales, and more particularly by the famous “ Gilga- 
mesh Epic.” His treatment of the school texts, which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting because of the light they throw on the ped- 
agogical methods developed at a very early period, might have 
been somewhat fuller. Dr. Weber’s translations are made in all 
cases from a renewed study of the texts, and since in addition 
he has conscientiously consulted the studies made by other schol- 
ars, we can be certain to find in his renditions the reflections of 
the present-day knowledge. In a glowing subject such as Assyri- 
ology this is important, for renditions even ten years old become 
antiquated because of the steady progress in our knowledge of 
the language spoken in Babylonia. ° 

ee @ 

Remarkable work has been done in the exploration of Asia 
Minor by Sir William M. Ramsay, of the University of Aberdeen. 
In his latest book, “ The Cities of St. Paul: Their Influence on 
His Life and Thought,” theological inferences that sometimes are 
rather fanciful are blended with much interesting archzological 
information. ‘The,author’s reconstruction of the Tarsus of Paul’s ° 
time is very interesting. The other cities he deals with are Anti- 
och, Iconium, Derbe, and Lystra; those on the Aegean he omits. 
Prof. Ramsay joins to these chapters, based on his explorations, 
two other articles of a more general character on “ Paulinism in 
the Greco-Roman World,” and on “St. Paul in the Roman 
World.” 

e¢ ¢ @ 
. The Cornell expedition to Asia Minor and the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Orient, conducted by Dr. A. J. Olmstead.and his associates, 
B. B. Charles and J. E. Wrench, was made possible by the gen- 
erous 5 contributions of a number of men of wealth. Its primary 
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object was to make the member's of the expedition familiar by ac- 
tual observation with the topography, physical geography, nat- 
ural trade‘routes, and in general with the lay of all the regions 
covered by Oriental history. The men spent the entire summer 
and fall in Asia Minor ; they are now in Assyria or Persia. But 
the hope of the organizer has already been realized in Asia Minor 
alone, and that, too, along many line. It has been demonstrated 
once more that Asia Minor is not thé well-known country which 
some people imagine it to be. Dr. Olmstead declares that the 
_ results reachéd thus far are rather larger than those of any other 
expedition. 

ee @€ 

Among the many projects suggested for the celebration of the 

Festival of Rome in 1911 is the restoration of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian, ruins of which are fairly well preserved in the vicinity 
of the Piazza delle Terme, where, opposite the Chirch of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli, the Exedra of the ancient baths may still be 
seen. The original edifice, which was dedicated in the year 305, 
covered a square mile, and was capable of accommodating 3,000 
bathers. The sudatorium and tepidarium of the baths were con- 
verted by Michael Angelo into the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, and, owing to the ‘use’to which it was assigned, the tepi- 
darium, which forms the body of the church, remains the most 
splendid hall that has come down to us from ancient times. It 
measures 336 feet in length by 90 feet in width, and is 84 feet 
in height, while the vault still bears the great bronze rosettes 
from which lamps were hung. _ 

eee 

-King Victor Emmanuel. has offered $40,000 toward the res- 

toration of the facade of this building, in which his: marriage 
of the baths also includes the beautiful National Museum, with 
its cloisters designed by Michael Angelo, in which are stored all 
the archzological treasures discovered by building operations in 
took place in 1896 to Princess Eleria of Montenegro. The site 
the city.of Rome during the last fifty years, and also the famous 
Ludovici: collection of marbles.. The rest of the site has. been 
converted into institutions and dwelling. houses. 

ce @ ©€ 


Mr. C. D. Curtis, writing of the “ Pre-Roman Antiquities of 
Spain,” in the American Journal of Archaevlogy, says. “In 
order to become familiar with the pre-Roman antiquities of Spain, 
it is necessary to visit almost every provincé of the peninsula. 
‘A wealth of material already ‘has been collected in public and pri- 
vate museums, but until one makes 4 careful stiidy of this mate- 
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rial it is hard to realize what interesting problems have been 
suggested concerning the early inhabitants of Iberia. To be sure, 
the work is still in its infancy, and it is too early to try to answer 
many questions which naturally arise. Were the Iberians the 
aboriginal people of Spain? Under what conditions and when 
did they reach the acme of their civilization? Are the Bacques 
of today the lineal descendants of the Iberians? These are prob- 
lems still unsalved, but another question, which ultimately will 
throw light on the entire subject, can be answered. How far 
were the Iberians influenced by foreigners, and who were these 
foreigners? That they were the Phcenicians, as was formely 
supposed, can he held no longer in the light of recent investiga- 
tions. That the Phoenicians were mere traders with only a few 
stations on the Spanish coast; and that the inhabitants of Tar- 
tessus (the Tarshish of the Bible) were not Pheenicians but Ibe- 
rians has been proved beyond doubt. by Eduard Meyet, ‘ Ge- 
schichte des Alterthums,’ II, pp. 141-154, 683-694.” 
«ee © 


The rich Barberini collection of Etruscan antiquities at Flor- 
ence has been purchased by Sgnor Volpi, an antiquarian, and the 
question of the collection being kept in Italy or being permitted 
to be sent abroad has come up for the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. The collection contains bronzes, ancient jewelry and 
gold, ivories, stones and many rich carvings. It is valued at 
many millions of dollars. Signor Volpi has offered to give the 
state one-fifth of the collection if it allows him to sell the re- 
mainder at public auction, with the right of exportation. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

The famous “Giants’ Causeway” in the north of Ireland is 
suffering the fate of the New Jersey Palisades overlooking the 
Hudson, for it is in the hands of stone merchants. A consign- 
_ment of 200 tons of the basaltic columns comprising the Cause- 
way has recently been shipped to Philadelphia. It will be asked 
whether there is no power in Ireland to protect the Causeway. 
Although at one time it was supposed to be the work of the 
giants who abounded in Ireland, and to whom a piece of con- 
struction about a furlong in length would be child’s play, it is not 
in a legal sense an ancient monument. The Irish courts decided 
that the stones belonged to a company, and since that time the 
causeway or pier cannot be seen without payment. It may 
therefore be assumed that the disposal of the basalt is a legal 
transaction... America is fast becoming a great museum, and it 
will be incomplete unless several of the natural as well as the 
artistic “curiosities” of Europe are to be found here. 














THE MOOSE IN AMERICA IN PREHISTORIC AND HIS- 
TORIC TIMES. 


Hunters who, like President Roosevelt, seek mainly for larger 
game are aware that the moose was formerly much more abun- 
dant than at the present time. 

Such archeologists as have explored the state of Wisconsin 
and examined the animal effigies which were formerly in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation also realize that the range of this 
animal was very wide, extending from the coast of Maine to the 
forests of Wisconsin, and from this point far to the west and 
northwest. 

The protection accorded the animal in recent years has in- 
creased its numbers and the signs of moose in the woods are more 
‘plentiful now than in the last ten years, although in Maine the 
animals have gone deeper into the woods, so that a hunter must 
go far to get a good specimen. The season began in New Bruns- 
wick and eastern Quebec on September 15th, in western Quebec 
on October Ist, and in Maine on October 15th. Maine allows 
only six weeks for moose, hunting, or until December lst, and 
only bulls having at least two tines to their horns may be killed. 
Few fine specimens have yet been brought in, the hunters who 
go far into the woods for the big bulls not returning usually until 
near the end of the season. The later a moose is killed the better 
its condition, and so the veteran hunters are never in a hurry 
to get the one animal allowed by law. 

The beautiful dark coloring so much admired in the heads 
and skins of the moose becomes more accentuated with the ad- 
vance of the winter season. This fact, so well known to old 
moose hunters, is the more remarkable, as almost every woodland 
neighbor of the moose is provided with a natural disguise in the 
winter in the shape of a perceptible whitening of its hair or fur, 
which renders it comparatively. indistinguishable from the sur- 
rounding snow. The caribou turns nearly white in winter, while 
the weasel, the ermine and the American hare become the color 
of snow. But the moose is the monarch of the forest and needs 
no disguise. He fears no beast of prey that inhabits these north- 
ern regions. 

While the glossy black of ‘winter in the color of the bull 
’ moose is highly prized in the trophies of the chase, it is unsafe 
for the hunter to leave the selection of his game until too late 
in the season, for then he may find that the best heads have lost 
their horns. These are sometimes shed in November, generally 
in December, and sometimes, though most frequently in the case 
of the smaller specimens, retained till January. The older bulls 
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usually are the first to shed their antlers. Some of the enormous 
horns shed by veteran bulls are picked up occasionally by hunters 
and others, and often are mounted by expert taxidermists with 
good effect upon heads from which other sets had been cast. 


The life history of the moose is interesting. When the snow 
has left the ground entirely bare late in April or early in May, 
the moose migrate from their winter haunts and approach the 
marshes, ponds and rivers where they search for their summer 
food, consisting of the various aquatic plants which flourish there. 
Their favorite diet is the water lily, on which they browse as 
soon as it makes its appearance on the surface of the water, 
always wading deep into the water and dragging up the plant 
by its root, and frequently keeping the head for a minute and 
more at a time under the water. When they cannot obtain the 
water lily they feed upon the rushes. 

About this time, or a little later, the females go apart, seeking 
the most impenetrable thickets near or bordering on the water, 
and there bring forth their young. Animals two years old never 
produce more than one at a birth. Those of three years old and 
upward almost always produce two, and occasionally, though 
rarely, there are three little ones at a birth. As the season ad- 
vances the moose frequent water more and more, often remaining - 
in it for hours at a time in the heat of midsummer, not only to 
enjoy its cooling effect, but to escape the plague of flies, from 
which they are great sufferers. There are huge insects that bur- 
row deep into the flesh of the moose to lay their eggs. 


A heavy thunderstorm seems to afford the acme of enjoyment 
to the moose. They swim back and forth during its continuance, 
apparently in a high state of delight. 

The female during her visits to the water hides her young with 
great care, to protect them from the ferocity of the old males, 
who are unnatural parents and would destroy them., The mother 
generally selects a clump of large bushes, or a spruce thicket, 
which, from its density, prevents the male from reaching them. 

The horns of the bull begin to sprout in April and grow 
rapidly. ‘Generally by September they have lost their mossy cov- 
ering, or, in other words, are out of the velvet. At this period 
the males frequently are fat, and generally fierce and savage, 
ready to attack man or anything else that stands in their way. 
In the course of a few weeks they grow thin and poor because 
of their continual roaming and their many combats, and the fact 
that at this time they refuse food. At this period the loud bellow 
of the male is heard frequently, and distinguished by the hunter . 
at a distance of two or three miles, in the stillness of the night. 
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The bulls make another noise, which, from the nature of its 
sound, the hunters call chopping. It is produced by forcibly 
bringing together and separating the jaws in a peculiar manner. 
This, as the name implies, resembles the souud of an ax used at 
a great distance. 


The call of a cow, which the hunter imitates usually through 
a horn or trumpet made of birch bark, is a series of grunts or 
groans, winding up with a prolonged dismal, and rather unearthly 
roar, which in calm weather can be heard distinctly two or three 
miles away. One peculiarity of the moose is that he can go 
straight to the point whence the call proceeds, even after a con- 
considerable time has elapsed, and without a repetition of the 
sound to guide him. Thus, after calling unsuccessfully of an 
evening, hunters have known a moose to come straight to the 
place on the following morning from a distance of nearly two 
miles. 


From .late September till the early part of November is the 
season for moose calling, and full of the moon is the best time, 
for bulls seldom come up to the call before sunset, and if the 
night be dark the hunter often fails to see the game that has 
come to his call sufficiently well to be able to take aim.’ Most 
of the success in hunting moose by the call is had in the half-hour 
between sundown and dark. Later than that, even with good 
moonlight, one cannot make sure of his shot. A still, frosty 
evening is best, for then there is less opportunity for a ‘good 
scent. Many a moose is lost by his crossing the tracks of the 
hunter in his approach. For this reason, whenever practicable, 
it is best to call from a canoe paddled up to and concealed in 
a little island or point on a lake or river. Sitting in a spot like 
this for the greater part of a night is sometimes a severe tax 
upon the patience of the hunter, who may repeat his calls at in- 
tervals of a quarter of an hour or so, and get no response but 
the more dismal echo of his dismal call, repeated here and there 
through the woods. 


On the other hand, there is nothing moge exciting than to 
hear a moose slowly approaching through the. woods. One is 
kept sometimes on the tiptoe of expectation for half an hour, 
or even longer. The stillness after sunset is so profound that 
the slightest movement is distinctly audible. 

The sportsman hardly dares to breathe, and when at last the 
animal comes out on the lake or opening within range, it is a 
grand moment if he has not delayed his coming till it is too late 
to see him. 

Sometimes the moose answer to the call much more readily 
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than at other times. A young bull has been brought up by the 
sound of tearing the birch bark off a tree to make a horn. He 
heard the noise and came up, doubtless taking it for the noise 
sometimes made by a moose in tearing bark from a tree with 
his horns. 

The most successful callers of moose are Indians; and it is 
an education to hear their low, half-suppressed call, which some- 
times is needed to bring a wary old bull within range. These 
low calls, uttered when the moose is pausing, uncertain whether 
to come or go, close to the caller, yet not within shot, require 
the greatest skill. A false note and all is lost. 

The old bulls are pugnacious at this season and fight desper- 
ately and sometimes to the death. Instances are on record in 
which rival lovers, lured from different directions by the call of 
a cow moose or the hunter’s counterfeit, have charged so violently 
upon each other that their horns have become interlocked and 
they have died without getting free. 





SacrED Groves.—The law against digging up olive trees in 
Athens is well known, but the idea of sacred groves carries one 
back to the Bible story of the Garden of Eden, and forward to 
the times when the Scandinavians and Britons held their religious 
ceremonies in the forests. 


Tue Granp LiaMa.—Russia, France, and other powers have 
recognized Chinese authority over Thibet, which makes the repu- 
diation of the Llama simple. When Col. Younghusband ap- 
proache Liassa in 1904 the Llama fled from the city to Urga in 
the northern part of Mongolia not far from Siberia, and has 
never returned. He is supposed to be at the monastery of. Kum- 
bum near Sining, a city of about 60,000 inhabitants, 7,800 feet 
above the. sea near a salt lake called the “ Azure Sea” (Tsing 
Hal). This is a remarkable body of water resembling Lake Titi- 
caca of South America. The Azure Sea is 10,500 feet above the 
Indian Ocean, and is surrounded by high mountains. In the cen- 
. ter of the lake is an island where is a Buddhist monastery or 
lamasary, in which thirty or forty monks are living in solitude. 
The Chinese government has no respect for the Grand Llama. In 
the eighteenth century it deposed a Grand Llama, and denied his 
‘claim to be the reincarnation of Buddha, and banished him from 
Manchuria. The celebrated French. explorer, Abbe Huc, spent 
several months in 1845 near Tsing Hal, the Azure Sea, in the 
province of Kokonor. Urga is not far from the Siberian capital, 
Urkutsk, and Lake Balkal, over which the great Siberian trains 
are ferried. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


Divisions OF THE HEAVENS.—Ccelum in 16 parts was com- 
mon among the Etruscans. Other nations have divided the sky 
into four parts, others into six; the Navajos into” seven parts, 
the Chinese into nine parts. 


Tue TaLMup.—The Talmud is one of the books which show 
the character of the predominant religions of the earth such as 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. It has been inaz- 
cessible to the public on many accounts, but is to be presented 
in a new edition in such a way that it can be compared with the 
Bible itself. 


WEtsH Triaps.—Mrs. S. Coburn, of Huntingdon, Ind., is 
well posted on matters of “ Welsh Triads.” She says that the 
Welsh triads of ancient sayings and names and events in history, 
were cast in the form of threés that they might be better remem- 
bered. The triangle was a symbol which suggested the three sides 
or qualities of human character—the eye to see, the hand to give, 
the heart to sympathize. Each one is measured by the compass 
and the square, and is a right angled triangle. The sum of the 
squares of two sides gives the square of the third. The figures 
are obtained from the Welsh letters. The words “ eluth,” “ reu- 
an” mean in Cymbric the “ heavenly charm.” 


THE Race QueEstion.—Grave problems have been caused by 
the immigration of the Asiatics to the English colonies. In the 
Transvaal several thousand Indians and Chinese were obliged to 
register and sign obligations or be imprisoned and expelled. There 
have been race riots at Vancouver. Even the Japanese find that 
the door is not open everywhere to them. There have been out-, 
breaks in Canada as well as in California. The problem does not 
end, however, with the Japanese, for there are scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of Oceanica tribes and races which are 
likely to be disturbed in their isolation and become mingled with 
other emigrants. Race movements date back beyond the historic 
period into the prehistoric age, and there still remains a question 
whether America was peopled from the Asiatic continent, from 
Oceanica, or from the European continent, though probably it 
was from both sides. The prehistoric races have suffered more 
from the incursions of the historic races from Europe than the 
historic races of America can possibly suffer from the half-civ- 


ilized races, whether from one side or the other. 
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The Tulane University is to erect a memorial building at a 
cost of about $200,000. 


Henry G. Bryant has presented to the University of Penn- 
sylvania the collections made by him among the Eskimos. 


The sum of $50,000 has been collected for the Illinois College 
at Jacksonville, which makes available the $50,000 offered by 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Maurice K. Jessup, by his will, has left an endowment of 
$1,000,000 to the American Museum of Natural History, which 
shall be used for the benefit of the American Museum. 


TABULAR VIEWS OF UNIVERSAL History.—G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have issued a revised and enlarged edition of this work. 
The last fifty years receive more space than they deserve, but 
the book is useful. 


John White, who was one of the first settlers in Virginia, and 
was the governor for some time, has left water color drawings 
made by himself about 1585, in three volumes, which have been 
preserved in the British Museum. The king crab is conspicuous. 


Oxp Latin Bratt TExTs-—An exact print, line for line and 
column for column, of the Codex Corbeiensis, a gospel codex to 
which the date 375 to 425 A. D. is assigned, has been published. 
Old Latin biblical texts are represented in it. The editor is E. S. 
Buchanan. 


Prof. Holmes gives an article on “ Pre-Historic Sites in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico,” in Science of February 7, 1908. The 
pueblos in Chaco canyon, New Mexico, ‘nscription Rock near 
Zuni, bearing inscriptions by early Spanish explorers, are familiar 
localities and easily reached, but it is a pity that there could not 
be more monuments of the past preserved. 


IMMIGRATION.—More than a quarter of the immigrants last 
year came from Austria and Hungary, a fifth from Russia, and 
another fifth from Italy. Of the 56,196 children born on Man- 
hattan Island in the year 1907, 11,298 or nearly one-fifth were 
Italians, 11,903 were of American parentage, 16,1613 were He- 
brews, while the Irish were but 3,380, Germans were 2,396, and 
the French were only 121. The-contrast between the nationality 
_ of the immigrants at present with those which came fifty years 
ago is striking, and is prophetic of a cosmopolitan population. 
It is difficult to mold them into our institutions, and will require 
far more activity on the part of those who are interested in our 
institutions, and much wisdom on the part of our rulers. 
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CLIMATE OF Ecypt.—Egypt may be divided into four regions 
—(1) the north coast and the delta; (2) Middle Egypt down to 
latitude 27 degrees; (3) Upper Egypt and northern Sudan; (4) 
the rest of the Sudan, the Red Sea littoral, and the sountry south 
of latitude 10 degrees —Geographical Journal, 1907. 


_ Jamaican NEcROES.—In the West Indies negroes are so far 
distant from the main body of British whites that there is less 
hostility between them. Race antipathy exists, but it is not ac- 
companied by friction, because the contact is not close and the 
climate prevents any competition Geographical Record, Decem- 
ber, 1907. ; 


THE PratriE Grass ForMATION.—The prairie grass forma- 
tion of southeast South Dakota is described as transitional. The 
two groups or elements, during post-glacial migration are one 
from the southeast and the other from the southwest. The prai- 
‘ie is pre-glacial and descended from the climatic prairie of gla- 
ciary times. The prairie elements show a marked grouping into 
layers. 


Man is distributed in great belts around the world correspond- 
ing roughly to the broad zones of vegetation, desert, steppe, and 
forest, the limits of which are set by temperature and rainfall, 
though man is much more dependent on rainfall than temperature. 
Water he must have. There are certain common conditions of 
life which affect the people who live in the same zone in a broad 
and general way. This means, as Ratzel has pointed out, that 
there is a climatic factor at work to maintain the differences be- 
tween people of different zones, in spite of the movement which 
they are constantly making. These differences have the greatest 
historical significance when marked differences of climate are 
found close together, as in the case of the Alps or the proximity 
of lowland plateau and mountain ranges like those of Peru or 
Mexico. The regions of sparse population are being gradually 
encroached upon, forests are being cleared and replaced by agri- 
cultural lands, wheat and corn are replacing grass. Deserts are 
being claimed for farming by irrigation. The more civilized man 
becomes the denser the population which the earth can be made 
to support. From the wandering, hunting and fishing tribes the 
farming population of the cleared forest and of the steppe to 
the crowded industrial cénters of the modern city, there is a con- 
stant gradation. The largest climatic limitations continue, how- 
_ ever, for the Greenland desert of snow and ice and the Sahara 
desert of sand must remain practically deserted—Geographical 
Bulletin for 1907. 
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The Rock Ridge vegetation of Colorado has been studied. The 
granite hills of the west have scattered a covering of pines, 
shrubs, and grasses. East of the valley ape rock ridges with a 
dense growth of mountain mahogany and a few pines. 


DIAMONDS IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—Diamonds have been 
found in about thirty localities in this country, but the only region 
in which they have originated has also been discovered. Mr. 
George F, Kunz has examined the find. The diamonds occtr in 
an igneous rock similar to that of South African mines near Mur- 
physboro, Pike county, Arkansas. They are found on the surface 
as well as in the greenish decomposed rocks resembling the famous 
blue-ground of Kimberley. 


A cave in California, very large and remarkable, according to 
the Scientific American, was recently discovered in the Santa Su- 
- sana mountains some fifty miles from Los Angeles; California. 
The cave contains many halls, some of very large extent, and the 
walls of one are covered with rude drawings. They represent 
incidents of the chase, showing Indians on foot pursuing bear, 
deer, and other animals. One shows the bear pursuing the hunter. 
The work is executed in soft red stong. 


THE Source OF THE RH1INE.—The heights around St. Goth- 
ard contribute water both to the Rhine and Rhone systems. The 
mountain slope is a part of the hydrographic center of the Alps. 
This‘ is the reason why the Rhine is the most useful of all the 
rivers flowing through Germany. Its facilities for navigation, its 
great wealth of water, and its exceptional depth make it the most 
important of German rivers. In summer, when other rivers are 
shrinking greatly in volume, the Rhine is still copiously filled 
by the melting of Alpine glaciers. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE ALPHABET.—The most ancient Phoe- 
nician letters were but sixteen in number. They were introduced 
into Greece by Cadmus. Four more letters were added about 
the period of the Trojan war by Paleimides. Many years after- 
ward Simonides added four more and so completed the Greek 
alphabet. The number of the Egyptian letters was twenty-five, 
and that of. the Hebrew 22, but the Sanskrit has no less than 50. 
Of these, 34 are consonants and 16 are vowels. The four Vedas 
are the great storehouse of Sanskrit learning. It has been con- 
tended that the alphabet originated with Moses, but it is claimed 
by the. best authorities that the Vedas are about 3,000 years old, 
and the alphabet originated about 1, se B. C., making the alpha- 
bet about 3,400 years old. 4 

















A KHASI FOLK-TALE. 
Cc. STANILAND WAKE. 


HE Khasis are an extremely interesting people residing in 
Assam; east of Bengal, who are thought to belong to the 
Mon-Annam race which formerly extended all over the Ganges 
basin, including Assam, and throughout Burmah and other parts 
of Farther India. They are related to the Nagas of Assam, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that the serpent superstition 
is very prevalent among them. They are more noted, however, 
for the menhirs and other stone monuments erected by them in 
memory of the dead, a custom which the Naga also formerly 
observed. There are reasons for believing, moreover, that the 
Khasis formerly indulged in head hunting, thus associating them 
with the Nagas and the Garos of Assam, the Was of Burmah, 
and the Dayaks of Borneo, and also with the Plains Indians of 
North America, whose scalping custom was a relic of the older 
practice of head taking. 

The Khasis are said to possess many folk-tales, and a selec- 
tion of these is given in a recent work on this people. by Major 
F. R. T. Gurdon, the government Superintendent of Ethnography 
in Assam. Many of these tales are connected with the local his- 
tory and the superstitious beliefs of the Khasis, but one of them 
is so much in character in some of its incidents with stories cur- 
rent among some of the Plains Indians that we reproduce it here 
in Major Gurdon’s translation from the original Khasi version, 
which he also gives. The tale is entitled “U* Manik Raitong 
and His Flute,” and is as follows: ~ 

“Tn the northern portion of the Khasi Hills, which borders _ 
on the Bhoi country, there lived a man, by name U Manik. The 
people nicknamed him ‘ U Manik Raitong,’ because he was an or- 
phan, his parents, his brothers and sisters, and the whole of his 
clansfolk having died. He was very poor in addition. U Manik 
Raitong was filled with grief night and day. He used to weep 
and deeply groan on account of his orphanhood and state of beg- 

He did not care about going.out for a walk, or playing 
like his fellow youths, He used to smear himself with ashes and 
dust. He used to pass his days only in weeping and groaning, 
because he felt the strain of his misery to such an éxtent. He 





*U is the masculine pronominal prefix. 
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made a flute upon which to play a pathetic and moufnful tune. 
By day he used to work as a ploughman, whenever he was called 
on todo so. If nobody called him, he used to sit inactive at home, 
weeping and groaning and smearing his rags with dust and ashes. 

“ At night he used to bathe and dress himself well, and, after 
having eaten his food, he used to take his flute and play on it till 
morning. This was always his practice. He was a very skillful 
player. He had twelve principal tunes. 

“ There lived in the same village a queen. Her husband, the 
Siem,* used to be absent from home for long intervals in connec- 
tion with his public, duties. One night when the queen heard the 
strains of U Raitong’s flute she listened to them with very great 
pleasure, and she felt so much compassion for him that she arose 
from her couch at midnight and went to visit him. 

“When she reached his house, she asked him to open the door, 
so that she might pay him a call. U Raitong said: ‘I can’t open 
the door, this is not the time to pay visits,’ and he went on playing 
his flute and dancing to the music, with tears in his eyes. Then 
the queen peeped through one of the chinks of the wall and saw 
him, and she was beside herself, and, breaking open the door, she 
entered in. Then U Raitong, having stopped playing, was an- 
noyed that, to add to his misfortunes, this woman had come to 
trouble him thus. When she tried to beguile him U Raitong 
admonished her and sent her away. She departed just before 
daybreak. U Raitong then took off his fine clothes, and, putting 
on his rags, sprinkled himself with dust and ashes, and went to 
plough as was his wont. The queen, however, ensnared him by 
another device, and whilst the king was still away in the plains 
she gave birth to a male child. When the Siem returned, he 
was much surprised to find that she had borne a child during his 
absence, and however much he asked her to confess she would 
not do so. So the king called the elders and young men to judge 
the case, and when no proof was found concerning this business 
the king appointed:another day, when all the males (in the State) 
should appear, each man holding a plantain. 

“On the appointed day, all the males of the State having ap- 
peared, the king told them all to sit down in a circle and to show 
him their plantains, and said: ‘We will place this child in the 
midst; and to whomsoever the child goes, he is his. father, and 
the adulterer. We will beat him to death with clubs according 
to the law.’ Accordingly, when all the people sat in a circle, and 
the child-was placed in’ the midst, he went to-no one, and, although 
the king called and coaxed him much, he nevertheless refused 





*Chief of a Khasi State, and belonging to the Siem family group. 
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to go. Then the king said: ‘Remember! Who is absent? All 
replied: ‘There is no one else except U Manik Raitong.’ The 
Siem replied: ‘Call, then, U Raitong. Some of the people 
said: ‘It is useless to call that unfortunate, who is like a dog 
or a cat; leave him alone, O king.’ The king replied: ‘No, go 
and call him, for every man must come.’ So they called him, 
and when he arrived and the child saw him, the child laughed and 
followed U Raitong. Then the people shouted that it was U 
Raitong who had committed adultery with the queen. The king 
and his ministers then ordered that U Raitong should be put to - 
death outside the village. U Raitong said: ‘ Be pleased to pre- 
pare a funeral pyre, and I will burn myself thereon, wicked man 
that Iam.’ They agreed to his request. U Raitong said to those 
who were preparing the funeral pyre: ‘ When I arrive near the 
funeral pyre set fire to it beforehand, and I will throw myself 
in, and you stand at a distance. Then U Raitong went and 
bathed, dressed himself well, and, taking his flute, played on it 
as he walked backward to the funeral pyre; and when he was 
arrived close to it, they lighted it as he had told them to do. 
He walked three times around the pyre, and then planted his 
flute in the earth and threw himself into the flames. The queen, 
too, ran quickly and threw herself on the pyre also. 

“ After U Raitong and the queen had been burned, a pool of 
water formed in the foundations of the pyre, and a bamboo sprang 
up whose leaves grew upside down. From U Raitong’s time it 
has become the practice to play the flute at funerals as a sign of 
mourning for the departed.” 





ANGELO HeEmiprin.—Died in New York City, July 17, 54 
years of age. His grandfather was a recognized authority in He- 
brew. His father was an erudite scholar in Biblican interpreta- 
tion and literary criticism. Angelo Heilprin came to America in 
1856, and before he was 20 years of age was assisting on the 
American Encyclopédia. In 1876 he received the Forbes Medal. 
In 1886 he led an expedition into the everglades of Florida. In 
1890 he visited the Mexican plateau, and in 1898 Alaska. He 
gave five years to the reconstruction of Lippincott’s Gazetteer of - 
the World —Geographical Journal, 1907. 

_Tue ALPs A. WeatHER Divipe.—A recent "experience of a 
traveler when entering the St. Gothard tunnel was remarkable. 
On the south side there was brilliant sunshine in a cloudless sky. 
Thirteen minutes later, on the north side, the fog was so dense 
that it was difficult to believe they had left the tunnel. The fog 
diminished as ~T descended. —M eteorological Journal, October, 
1907... : ; 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN OF TUDELA. Critical Text, Trans- 
lation, and Commentary, by Marcus Nathan Adler, M. A. 
f.andon: Henry Frowde: 1907. 

Benjamin of Tudela was one of the writers of the middle ages. 
He gives an account of Prester John, the king who reigned over 
a people coming. from Central Asia, and who had inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat upon the Moslem army. He dispatched his physician 
to this mysterious potentate to secure help against the Moham- 
muedans. Benjamin gives an account of how the Knight. Templars 
were overcome, how Jerusalem fell, how the crusades began and 
were unsuccessful. Under Genghis Khan the Mongols and Tar- 
tars overran China, Russia, Persia; and Western Asia. The de- 
cline of the Mongol power occurred in the thirteenth century. The 
Turks conquered Constantinoplé, and overcame Eastern Europe, 
but in 1683 their power was checked. It was between the time 
of the discovery of America and the landing of the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers that many of these changes occurred in Asia. The object of 
Benjamin’s journey is uncertain, but it is supposed that it was 
to trace the communities of Jews as well as the piowts wish of 
making a pilgrimage. The accounts of Benjamin’s travels have 
been examined in Asher’s edition, but this volume contains a more 
perfect account. It is, in fact, a geography of Jerusalem, Bethle- 
hem, and Hebron, and other cities of the Holy Land, including 
Tiberius, Damascus, Mosul, and Bagdad. During the Middle 
Ages the reputed sepucher of Daniel was located—the very tomb 
which afterward was described by Layard. Benjamin’s statement 
‘is that- Mordecai and Esther are buried at Hamadan. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the Oxus was known as Gihon. I¢ is said that 50,000 
Israelites dwelt at Samarkand. They had cities and large villages 
in the mountains. They were not under the rule of the Gentiles, 
but had a prince of their own. Benjamin’s statements as to India 
and China are that the trade route was mainly by sea. Marco 
Polo describes the gryphon, like an eagle of enormous size, able 
to seize an elephant in his talons. Benjamin of Tudela is more 
reliable. Yet he holds that the storehouses of Joseph are to be 
found in great numbers in Egypt. “ They are built-of lime and 
stone, and are exceedingly strong.” 
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SKALPIEREN UND AHNLICHE KRIEGSGEBRAUCHE IN AMERIKA. 
By Georg Friederici. Braunschweig: Friedrich Vieweg u. 
Sohn: 1906. 8vo; pp. 172. 

Diz SCHIFFAHRT DER INDIANER. By Georg Friederici. Stutt- 

_gart: Strecker u. Schroder: 1907. 8vo; pp. 130. Being 

No. 1 of Studien und Forschungen zur Menschen und 
V olker-kunde, under the general direction of Georg Bu- 
schan. 

Der TRANENQRUSS DER INDIANER. By Georg Friederici. Leip- 
zig: von Dimmel und Co.: 1907. 8vo; pp. 22. 

Among the newer group of writers upon American subjects 
in Europe no one man is contributing more interesting, valuable, 
and original papers than Dr. Georg Friederici of Kiel, Germany. 
Three of his recent contributions are at hand. His “ Skalpieren ” 
was a dissertation offered for the degree of Ph. D. at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, and is a paper of exceptional importarice. The 
- author first examines the word “ skalp ” in its etymology and his- 
tory. It is an English word, drawn from Middle High-German, 
in which language, however, it had a different meaning, and from 
which it has disappeared. The English word scalp is used both 
as a noun and a verb, and has been taken over into various Euro- 
pean languages. In these languages the practice of taking a scalp 
and the scalp itself were at first descriptively named by a com- 
bination of words or by a circuitous phrase. These indirect ex- 
pressions have given way in most European languages to the 
English word or to forms derived from it. Thus there are now 
words in Dutch, French, Germari, Portuguese, Swedish, Danish, 
and Italian, which have been thus derived. Curiously, there has 
been no such word developed in Spanish, where “ cabellera ” (the 
haired skin of the head) is used for scalp, and the expression 
“llevar,” “quitar,” or “ arrancar la cabellera” is used for the act. 

Though a contrary statement is made frequently, the taking 
of scalps was not extended over the whole of the American conti- 
nent. Locally it existed both in North and South America at 
the white man’s coming. The earliest clear reference to it is by 
Jacques Cartier in 1535. Friederici diligently searches for refer- 
ences to the practice, and attempts to trace its distribution in time 
and space. He believes that its original development was chiefly 
in the eastern part of-~North America, and that it spread from 
there. It is less widely extended in America than the practice 
of taking the head itself as.a trophy, and he believes that it 
developed from head-severing. It was most naturally originated 
among the less‘ séttled tribes, who' ‘found ‘it difficult to carry the 
body; or even the’separatéed head, ‘of a slain enemy any great 
- distance to the home camp. As long as'the natives were un- 
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touched by outside influence the custom was limited. Under the 
white man’s contact it made a rapid development and spread over 
a much larger area. This was due to two causes : (1) The 
introduction of steel knives, whereby the operation became easier 
and more rapid; and (2) the offering of a scalp bounty by the 
whites.. 


Friederici tells a truly ghastly story. He shows how inter- 
tribal wars, insignificant and with little bloodshed before the 
white man’s appearance, became far more cruel and sanguinary. 
He shows that the Puritans, the Dutch, the French, the Ameri- 
cans, turned what had been a trophy, prized simply as -showing 
a man’s bravery in a hand-to-hand struggle, became a salable 
something, that urged the red man on to the bloody massacre of 
men, women, and children of his own race. Not only so, but the 
Indian was led by the white man to scalp whites of other nation- 
alities. When the custom was in full flower it was not confined 
to red men, but white men—and even white women—took scalps. 
And the practice has but just disappeared. Even well on into 
the last half of the nineteenth century massacres and scalpings by 
whites as well as Indians are matters of record. 


After tracing the history and development of scalping, the 
author studies head-trophies generally among American tribes, 
bringing together a mass of curious information. Returning then, 
specifically, to the scalp, he carefully describes it, considers its 
mode of preparation, and states the manner in which t was used. 
He then investigates its significance to the Indians, discussing the 
theory of Schurtz that scalps and head-hunting grow out of an- 
cestor worship. He discards this theory—we believe, justly— 
and considers the original idea to be merely the possession of a 
trophy. He recognizes that associations were connected with 
these trophies, and that their possession not only betokened brav- 
ery and success, but was magically helpful to the owner, bearer, 
or wearer. The dissertation closes with a brief comparative study 
of scalps and scalping outside of the American area. The essay 
is one of the best recent contributions to American ethnography. 
We feel that in his discussion of scolping by whites and massacres 
by our white Americans Friederici is not unjust in his statement 
of the facts, but he is somewhat prejudiced in his painting of our 
actual character. Just now there is some prejudice between Ger- 
mans and English (including their American descendants). It 
is probable that Germans in New Guinea and. in African colonies 
are relapsing toward barbarism ‘and barbaric customs, aswe have 
done here.’. But the shade of- prejudice that shows’ itself in‘ the - 
treatise does not destroy ‘its genuine value or its absorbing interest. 
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In his “ Schippahrt der Indianer,” Dr. Friederici considers an 
attractive subject. The book forms the initial number of a series 
which is to appear under the editorship of Dr. Georg Buschan, 
with the general title, “ Studien und Forpchungen zur Menschen 
und Volker-kunde. These studies and investigations are to be 
monographs, too long for journal and review articles, and too 
br:ef for independent books, They are to treat a wide range of 
topics monographically and, while scientific and scholarly, pre- 
senting results of recent travels and investigations, still will appeal 
to intelligent non-professional readers. The fields to be entered 
are those of Anthropology, Ethnography, and Prehistoric Arche- 
ology, and a notable list of collaborators is already secured. The 
studies will be issued and sold separately, at moderate prices. In- 
dividually and collectively they will be of serious importance tb 
all students of the sciences of mankind. Among. the topics an- 
nounced for treatment are “ The Eolithic Problem” and “ The 
Psychology of the Javanese.” In the first number Dr. Friederici 
considers boats and boating among American Indians. It is a 
thorough study. The author first investigates the Indian in his 
relation to water generally, a relation which in some tribes begins 
with the bath of the newborn babe, and in others ends with the 
burial in a canoe. Bathing, swimming, the getting of food from 
water, are discussed. Passing then to his actual theme, the author 
classifies the crafts of the American Indians as the balsa, or 
float, in its various forms: 

The bull-boat ; 

The kanu (canoe of birch or other bark) ; 

The dalca; 

The skin-boat ; 

The canoa (dugout canoe) ; 

The piraqua—or pirague. 

The two highest developments are the dalca and piragua. The 
former, extremely local (Chilean coast, etc.), is developed by 
building up a bark canoe to greater height at sides and ends. 
The piragua is an analogous building up of the dugout; it is 
finely exemplified in the famous and serviceable great canoes of 
such northwest coast tribes as the Haida. The different types 
of water craft are carefully described, and their variations from 
tribe to tribe and their geographical range are detailed. Such 
‘matters, as steering, sails, anchors, ¢tc., are given separate treat- 
ment, and a: series of. discussions of the boat in war, the boat in 
peace, the boat in play and song, etc., bring this suggestive treat- 
ise to,a close.. It is sufficiently high praise to say that this latest 
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of Dr. Friederici’s contributions to American ethnography is a 
fitting companion to his earlier papers. 

In a contribution to Globus (Bd. lxxxix), Dr. Friederici called 
attention to the curious custom, first distinctly observed among 
American tribes, of greeting with weeping and tears. This greet- 
ing was given to strangers on their first appearance; it was ‘also 
given to friends and relatives, who had returned after a consid- 
érable absence. In the latter case, both parties wept. This curi- 
ous weeping was kept up for some time before words were ex- 
changed. Dr. Friederici’s article attracted considerable attention. 
It was translated into Spanish in Chili, by Schuller, who dis- 
sented from some of the author’s views. The first part of the 
present paper by Friederici, “ Der Tranangruss der Indianer,” is 
devoted to Schuller’s translation and criticism, and is vigorously 
‘ polemical. The balance is given up to the presentation of newly 
found material regarding the custom, which proves to be far more 
common and widely spread than Friederici at first appreciated. 
He concludes in these words: “ The weeping greeting occurred 
in South America among Charrua, Lengua, Tupi, Guarani, Tap- 
uya, Zaparo, Guianian-Caribs, and apparently among the Arau- 
canians ; in Central America among the Island-Caribs; in North 
America among the Karankawa, Caddo, Sioux, Athapaskans, 
Algonkinz, and Timucua. Its areal extention was vast; if one 
takes the doubtful and nearly related cases also into account, 
he concludes that in the earlier times it may have extended over 
the greater part of the American continent.” F. S. 


Les SocrerEs SEcrETES Au Bas-Conco. By Ed. de Jonghe. 
Bruxelles: Joseph Polleunis: 1907. 8vo; pp. 74. 

De Jonghe’s paper upon Congo secret societies, first printed 
in the Revue tes Questions Scientifiques for October, 1907, has 
been issued in separate form. It presents a summary of what 
has been written upon the subject. While an extensive bibliog- 
raphy is printed, the articles named in which form a considerable 
mass of material upon which to draw, much of what has -been 
printed heretofore is worthless. No one has made a profound 
study of the subject; authors differ strikingly in their details; 
there are sad gaps in our knowledge. Only the societies of the 
Lower Congo are considered here. Within that area two socie- 
ties—the nkimba and the ndembo—are recognized. De Jonghe 
synthesizes and correlates the data under the heads: Area of ex- 
tension, age of the adepts, choice of the adepts, length of the 
test, place of the test, ceremonies of entrance, artificial deforma- 
tions, costume, education-instruction, rules and prohibitions, cer- 
emonies of closing after the initiation. Though our knowledge 
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of it is far from complete, we know much more of the nkimba 
than of the ndembo. The nkimba is a boys’ puberty initiation. 
The boys withdraw to houses outside of the village, in the woods. 
There they spend months under direction and tutelage of older 
men. They are naked or dressed in a peculiar garb, made of 
leaves or grass. Their bodies and faces are smeared with white 
chalk or clay. If they have not already been circumcised, the 
operation is now performed upon them. They are taught a spe- 
cial language and given new names. When they issue from their 
retirement they are received with rejoicing, and are thereafter 
men. Some authors assert that the members of nkimba are sup- 
posed to die and be born again. Much less is definitely known 
regarding the ndembo. It consists of men and women of all ages. 
It appears to be called together on extraordinary occasions, and 
de Jonghe attributes magical power to it. In it there is the sim- 
ulation of death and resurrection. It involves retreat and sepa- 
ration, and a fetich-man conducts its secret rites, whatever they 
may be. As de Jonghe describes and limits them, the nkimba 
seems rather a secret ceremonial for boys, the ndembo an actual 
secret society with magical power. The girls’ seclusion in the 
“ paint house,” first touched upon by de Jonghe, appears to cor- 
respond in idea and character to the boys’ nkimba ceremony. De 
Jonghe has done well in making this synthesis and correlation. 
He clears the field for some local student to make a thorough- 
going study. 


La MicoguE (DorpocnE). By O. Hauser. Erster Tiel: 1906- 
1907. Square 4vo; pp. 7-26; 16 plates; plan, sections, etc. 
Among the most careful investigations into French arche- 
ology are these studies of Mr. Hauser at La Micoque, in the clas- 
sical Dordogne district. Cro-Magnon, Laugerie Basse, Laugerie 
Haute are in the immediate neighborhood. The recent excava- 
tions at La Micoque, here described as a report to the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Cologne at the opening of the Anthropological 
Museum in that city, were made in a knoll or hillock that already 
had yielded archzological specimens to commercial vandals, No 
serious or careful work was done there, until Dr. Hauser began 
his investigations. He details his work with care and figures an 
excellent series of the specimens so far encountered—the objects 
from which the drawings were made being now in Cologne. The 
excavations indicate a single, well defined culture—pure Mouste- 
rien, but Mousterien near its close. Exceptionally interesting, 
perhaps unique from a Mousterien deposit, is a fragment of a 
bone, showing intentional workmanship upon it. For Hauser the 
Acheuleen of de Mortillet becomes lower Mousterien; La Mi- 
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coque represents upper Mousterien. The delicate workmanship 
upon many of the flints and the working of bones anticipate the 
coming Solutreen. The fauna so far reported comprise only the 
horse (Equus caballus), larger and heavier than those of Solutre, 
Thayengen, and Schweizersbild, and a species near to, if not, 
Bison priscus. In some respects Mr. Hauser’s excavations are 
unusual. His camp during the season of operation is avowedly 
a place to which students and investigators are cordially wel- 
comed—for study, for objective illustration, for advice, counsel, 
and discussion. It is also organized as a local museum, for record 
and reference. Again his work is made the basis of a report 
of exceptional accuracy and exactness. Lastly, his exploration 
supplies an opportunity, rarely offered, for the purchase of typical 
and authentic series of palzolithic relics. Mr. Hauser’s work is 
a purely individual enterprise, and he is obliged to finance his 
undertaking by selling the objects. F. S. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, EASTERN CIRCLE. 
By A. H. Longhurst, Officiating Superintendent. Calcutta 
The Bengal Secretariat Press: 1907. 

This pamphlet of twenty pages gives a resume of the ancient 
Hindu temples and mosques with the repairs that have been made 
in order to preserve them as monuments. It would be well if 
some pamphlet or book could be published in this country which 
would recount the efforts made to preserve the monuments which 
are disappearing so rapidly in America, for they represent styles 
of architecture and forms of construction which are in great con- 
trast to everything that has belonged to the white race. The pat- 
terns and styles can be lost so easily that even the knowledge of 
them will depart and no specimen be preserved which will show 
either their style or size. The structures of India were made of 
stone, and have enduring qualities, but the prehistoric works of 
America are so varied in shape and so fragile in material that 
even the patterns of them will be lost and the existence of them 
forgotten. 


LiFe IN THE Homeric AcE. By Fhos. D. Seymour, Professor of 
Greek Language in Yale University. New York: The 
“Macmillan Co.: 1907. 

This book is a summary which will interest every student. At 
least one who has gone through the various Greek books, begin- 
ning with Homer and ending with Euripides, will appreciate the 
amount of instruction and description contained in it. It com- 
mences with the cosmography, goes on to the Homeric age, de- 
scribes the house and furniture, the food, the property, the trades 
and crafts, agriculture, plants and trees, the mythology, temples, 
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worship and divination, and ends with the Trojan war. The book 
is well printed and splendidly bound, and is very interesting and 
valuable. It is free from technicalities and is written in an en- 
tertaining style. 


PRIMITIVE SECRET SocrETIEs: A Stupy IN Earty PoLitics AND 
RELIcION. By Hutton Webster, Ph. D., Professor of So- 
ciology and Anthropology in the University of Nebraska. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.: 1908. 

The study of the secret societies which prevailed among the 
different tribes of America has been followed by this author very 
patiently and with good effect. He begins with the men’s house, 
which usually is the largest building in a tribal settlement. It 
serves as council chamber, the town hall, guest house for stran- 
gers, and the sleeping resort of men. The religious worship of 
the community frequently centers in them. Often they form the 
theater of dramatic representations. Men’s houses are numerous 
in New Guinea. Here the fully initated native regards the men’s 

house as his Alma Mater. All he knows of the past history of 
his tribe is learned here. The men’s house is found in many of 
the East Indian islands and in the Philippine archipelago. It is 
common among the Dravidian tribes, also in Micrones-a and Poly- 
nesia, even in Africa, among the Bechuanas. Among the aborigi- 
nal tribes of Brazil, the interior tribes of Honduras, among the 
Guatemala Indians. Among the Pueblo Indians, the Kiva serves 
as a temple and council house. The Kiva formerly existed among 
the cliff dwellers. The rotunda common in the Gulf States and 
among the Delaware Indians, the estufas of the Pueblos, the 
sweat-house on the northwest: coast, and the Kawin of the Eski- 
mos all serve the sarne purpose. This summary is quite instruct- 
ive, for it shows the great similarity which prevailed in the reli- 
gious institutions and secret rites of the various nations of the 
earth. It is singular that there should be a separation of the 
sexes in all these ceremonies, but such is the case among the 
_ Freemasons and other secret societies. 
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